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CHILDREN AND GUNS 



THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1989 

_ House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

Tfieselect committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chair- 
man of the select committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Boxer, Sikorski, Evans, 
Durbin, Sarpahus, Bliley, Packard, Hastert, Holloway, Lamar 
b ™ lth <" Texas, Peter Smith of Vermont and Machtley 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director, Tim Gilligan, re- 
search assistant; Dennis G. Smith, minority staff director; Carol M. 
Statute, minority deputy staff director; Scott Baiby, research as- 
sistant; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and families will come to order for the purposes of conducting a 
bearing on the topic of children and guns. 

Last month, the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Fami- 
lies examined the issues of violence by and against young Ameri- 
cans. Three key points emerged. Children are engaging in violence 
at younger ages; the acts of violence in which children and teen- 
agers are involved are more serious; and many children are grow- 
ing up in intensely violent environments. 

# Seemingly trivial confrontations over a pair of shoes or over who 
is in hne at the barbershop now appear to be provoking serious 
injury and even death. What also has become clear is that we 
cannot fully understand this violence among youth without talking 
about guns. b 

The fact is that guns have a starring role in the televibion shows, 
videos and movies which have become daily fare for children. Both 
the media and cultural heroes glorify firearm* as an easy way to 
resolve conflicts and no one appears to get hurt. 

At the same time, toy manufacturers promote and capitalize on 
children s fascination with guns by making toy replicas of every- 
thing from AK-47s to Saturday Night Specials. Youth counselors 
in the District of Columbia report that young people they are 
water pistols 3 ^ mimickine drive -°y shootings with Uzi 

The easy availability of guns to children and youth has become a 
critical problem of public health and safety. Teenagers in urban 
areas not only know where, but how to get guns. Increasingly, teen- 
agers are carrying guns to school, often for protection. More teens 
are tailing victim to them. 

(1) 
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Between 1984 and 1986, the number of 15- to 24-year-olds killed 
by firearms increased more than 16 percent. Between 1970 and 
1980, the firearm suicide rate among 15- to 19-year-olds increased 
so sharply that now more youths kill themselves each year with 
guns than killed themselves by all means combined in 1970. 

What has been particularly disturbing is the transformation of 
some urban neighborhoods into war zones for the drug trade. Auto- 
matic and semiautomatic assault rifles, while responsible for a 
small percentage of firearm violence, have proven particularly ef- 
fective in terrorizing communities and taking human life. 

There are areas in Los Angeles, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, 
New York City and Miami and all too many other communities 
where children are coming of age in the midst of frequent gun 
fights. Even those uninvolved in these battles learn to fear stray 
bullets and random attacks. 

Pediatricians and psychologists working in inner cities report 
that they are seeing children with the same symptoms of trauma 
and anxiety as children refugees from El Salvador and other war- 
torn nations. 

While firearm violence is greatest in the urban communities, 
however, it is by no means exclusive to them. Public health offi- 
cials have reported an increased concern from rural and suburban 
areas about gun violence involving children and youth. As last 
year's shooting in Stockton made clear, no community is safe when 
high-powered assault rifles are available for the asking. 

In addition to intentional shootings, we are also losing hundreds 
of children and youth to firearm accidents every year. Most acci- 
dental firearm deaths involving children occur in the child's home 
with a gun stored there by a parent. While fewer in number than 
firearm homicides and suicides, these are entirely unnecessary and 
preventable deaths. 

The recent surge in firearm violence is not only tragic for the 
loss of young lives, but is dangerously straining already overbur- 
dened emergency rooms and trauma units. Among trauma cases, 
gunshot wound patients are particularly expensive to treat and 
they are more likely to have little or no medical insurance. 

Since 1980, 12 California hospitals have dropped out of county 
trauma networks, and, according to the state hospital association, 
firearm injuries contribute significantly to the financial difficulties 
facing trauma units and emergency rooms. 

Whatever position one takes on gun control issues, it is impossi- 
ble to deny that guns are a leading cause of injury and death to 
youth in America and that this problem demands more careful at- 
tention. 

Our witnesses today include law enforcement officials, experts in 
public health, criminologists, educators, and the children them- 
selves. They come from many regions of the country and from in- 
stitutions, such as hospitals and schools, that are experiencing par- 
ticular problems with firearm violence among children and youth. 

It is our hope that they will help the Congress understand the 
scope of the throats posed to young people by guns, as well as the 
strains on essential public and community services. 
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We welcome them to the committee and look forward to their 
ability to assist the Congress and the public to understand this 
troubling national problem. 

Opening Statement of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 

vwJ? ATE °J Caufornia - and Chairman, Select Committee, on Children, 
Youth, and Families ■ 
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particular problems in firearm violence among children and youth. It is our hope 
that they will help the Congress understand the scope of the threats posed to young 
people by guns as well as the strains on essential public and community services. 
We welcome them to the Committee and look forward to their ability to assist the 
Congress and the public understand this troubling national problem. 
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CHILDREN AND GUNS 
A FACT SHEET 



INCREASING NUMBERS OF YOUTHS KILLED BY FIREARMS 



** 



After a significant decline in the early 1980s, the number of 15- 
24 year olds killed by firearms in the U.S. increased more than 
16%, from 6,765 to 7,852, between 1984 and 1986. Among black 
males in this age range, firearm fatalities increased more than 
20% over these 2 years. (National Center for Health Statistics 
[NCHS], 1988) 

** Between 1980 and 1986, the number of children under the age 
of 15 killed by firearms declined 2.3% from 672 to 656 ("NCHS 
1988) v 

GUNS IN THE HOME MORE LIKELY TO KILL RESIDENTS TITAN 
INTRUDERS 

A 5-year study of deaths involving firearms kept in the home 
found that, for every case of self-protection homicide, there were 
1.3 accidental deaths, 4.6 criminal homicides, and 37 suicides. 
Handguns were used in 70.5% of the deaths. (Kellerman and 
Reay, 1986) 



Firearm accidents claimed the lives of 472 children in 1986. 
More than half the victims were in the 15-19 year age range. A 
study of accidental shootings of children in California found that, 
in a sizeable majority of cases, the victims were shot in their 
homes by guns stored there. (NCHS, 1988) 

GUNS, MOSTLY HANDGUNS. USED IN MAJORITY OF YOUTH 
HOMICIDES 

In 1987, 53% of the 2,398 homicide victims under the age of 20 
were killed by firearms. Among 15-19 year old victims, nearly 
70% were killed by firearms. (Unified Crime Reports [UCR], 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1988) 

About three-quarters of murders committed with firearms are 
committed with handguns. In 1987, 983 homicide victims aged 
19 and under were killed with handguns, compared to 277 killed 
with other or nonspecified firearms. (UCR, 1988) 
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** In California, firearm deaths for youths under 19 climbed steadily 
from 389 in 1978 to 457 in 1987. In 1987, 71 children under age 
14 died from guns, a record 46 of them homicide victims. 
(California Department of Health Services, 1989) 

GUNS USED IN MOST YOUTH SUICIDES 

** Firearms are now used in most suicides of 10-14 and 15-24 year 
olds. Between 1980 and 1986, the number of suicides by 10-14 
year olds more than doubled from 139 to 250. (NCHS, 1988) 

** Between 1970 and 1980, the suicide rate among 15-19 year olds 
increased by 44%. The increase was fueled almost entirely by 
firearm suicides, which rose from 48% to 63% of total youth 
suicides. In 1986, 1,896 youths in this age range took their lives, 
1,151 with guns, representing a further 20% increase in the suicide 
rate. Over this period, the proportion of suicides due to guns 
declined slightly to about 61%. (Centers for Disease Control 
[CDC], 1986; NCHS, 1988) 

** The suicide rate among teenage boys is more than three times 
higher tban the rate among girls, in part because boys choose 
more lethal means to attempt suicidt In 1986, more than six 
times as many boys as girls killed themselves with firearms. 
(NCHS, 1988) 

MORE YOUTHS BRINGING GUNS TO SCHOOL 

** A federally-funded 20-state survey of 11,000 adolescents found that 
41% of beys and 21% of girls said they could obtain a handgun 
if they wanted to. 3% of boys said they had carried a handgun to 
school on^ in 1987, and 1% - potentially 135,000 nationwide - 
said they carried one to school daily. (National Adolescent 
Student Health Survey, American School Health Association, 1988; 
Education Week, 1988) 

** Florida reported a 42% increase in gun incidents in schools 
between the 1986-1987 and 1987-1988 school years. 86% of the 
guns that were traced came from the students' homes. (Florida 
School Boards Association and Florida Association of School 
Administrators, 1989) 

** California schools reported a 43% increase in studeat gun 
confiscations in middle schools and 50% increase in high schools 
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over the past three years. (California Department of Education, 
1989) 

GUNSHOT INJURIES INC REASING AM ONG CHILDREN 
BURDENING HEALTH CARE SYSTEM ~ ' 

** Ic fiscal year 1988, 2.0% of pediatric inpatients admitted for 
injuries were gunshot victims, a 70% increase from the 1.3% rate 
in FY86. 40% of these injuries occurred at home. (Pediatric 
Trauma Registry [PTR], National Institute for Disability and 
Rehabilitation Research, 1989) 

Gunshot wounds were the most frequent injuries among 10-18 
year old trauma victims reporting to D.C. General Hospital in 
1988. These wounds accounted for more than 43% of the trauma 
cases (37 of 85 cases) in this age range. Overall gunshot-wound 
trauma cases at the hospital increased by 228% to 551 cases 
between 1986 and 1988. (unpublished data, Trauma Center, D C 
General Hospital, 1989) 



** 



** 



Firearm injuries cost an estimated $429 million a year in hospital 
expenses alone and 85.6% of that is borne by taxpayers. Total 
annual medical costs for firearm injuries, including physicans' fees, 
ambulence service, rehabilitation and follow-up care is estimated 
to exceed $1 billion. The percentage of costs paid for by public 
sources is substantially greater for firearm injuries than for all 
hospitalizations considered together. (Martin, ct al, in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1988) 

Gunshot victims at the Washington Hospital Center stay for an 
average of 11 days, with a hospital bill of about $2,225 per day. 
At San Francisco General Hospital, the average length of stay is 
six days for an average cost of $6,915, excluding doctors' fees. 
(Washington Post, 1989; Martin, et al, 1988) 

FIREARMS MORE DEAD LY THAN OTHER WFAPO NS IN 
ASSAULTS AND SUICIDES 

** Attacks with a gun lead to death approximately two to six times 
1983) ° ften than attaCkS With knives * ( Wri S ht > Rossie, and Daly, 



June, 1989 
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I would now like tq recognize the ranking Republican on the 
select committee, Congressman Bliley, of Virginia. 
Mr. Bliley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 
Chairman Miller. Without objection. 

Mr. Bliley. In recent weeks, Americans have been confronted 
with some atrocious crimes perpetrated by youth. What we as a 
select committee must do is sort out the complex issues that arise 
when we ask "why." 

The drama of death and dying is brought into our living rooms 
by television on a daily basis. At the raw emotional level, it does 
not matter if a death was caused by passion or hatred, criminal 
intent or careless dtersgard. Over time, as the immediate pain of 
grief begins to pass, a stunned community searches to redress its 
loss. We demand explanations, justice and often retribution. 

But it would be a mistake to allow ourselves to become trapped 
by our despair, for if we do, we may not take the necessary steps to 
avoid the next possible tragedy. The tragedy should not deter us 
from careful consideration of all the facts before us and move us to 
raise some important questions. 

Some of these questions are: What elements in our society make 
it likely for a child to grow up violent? What is the family profile 
of these violent children? I believe that our last hearing provided 
some insights into the role of the family and the role of the media 
in stimulating violent behavior. We learned that without strong 
families, the likelihood that a child will be prone to violence is in- 
creased 

This hearing today is based on the premise that since we, as a 
society, cannot do anything to stop the factors that cause teen vio- 
lence, then we ought to try to, at the very least, take away from 
kids the instruments they illegally seize to act out their violence, 
namely guns. I believe this premise is faulty and I believe that the 
testimony of two of our witnesses called today points this out. 

To really get a handle on what is happening with this issue of 
children and guns, several distinctions ought to be kept in mind as 
we listen to testimony. 

The first involves the difference between criminal activities and 
intentional injuries, and unintentional iiyuries such as accidents. 
To the extf .it that the data presented today fails to make this dis- 
tinction, it fails to inform policy. 

The second distinction is the age of the child. It should be clear, 
are we talking about a young child under 14 or a youth between 
the age of 15 and 19? Data that simply talks about children under 
20 blurs important facts that must be taken into consideration 
here. 

Finally, regional differences ought to be made clear. Are we talk- 
ing about some isolated but chilling cases of inner city children 
caught in gun battles or are we talking about firearm use by rural 
children where guns are more likely to be kept in the home? 

If we do not know the circumstances that tie the children and 
guns together, then we do not know much about where we go from 
here. If, indeed, we have lost a generation of youth, as some may 
believe, given the daily doses of youth violence we are witnessing 
here in Washington, it is because we adults have taken away their 
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moral compass. We cannot look simply at children and guns hoping 
in vain for an easy solution. Although it may be fashionable, it is 
not factual. We cannot separate the effect from the cause. The 
antecedents to children and guns resulting in death are criminal 
activity, family dissolution and negligence. 

The cause of a wound or the motivation behind it matters little 
to the emergency room physician trying to stitch a life back togeth- 
er or to a grieving mother at the grave site. 

But if the emotion overwhelms us, we will miss the opportunities 
to intervene before tragedy strikes again. The solutions include 
strong families, law enforcement and firearm safety education 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Thomas J. Bliley, Jr., follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Thomas J. Bliley, Jr., a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Virginia and Ranking Republican Memer 
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by passion or hatred, criminal intent of careless disregard. Over time, as the imme- 
diate pain of grief be*" us a pass, a stunned community searches to redress its loss 
We demand explanations, justice and often retribution. 

But it would be a mistake to allow ourselves to become trapped by our despair for 
if we do, we may not take the necessary steps to avoid the next possible tragedy, 
ine tragedy should not deter us from careful consideration of all of the facts before 
us, and move us to raise some important questions. Some of these questions are- 
What elements in our society make it Mkelv for a child to grow up violent? What is 
the family profile of these violent children? I believe that our last hearing provided 
some insights into the role of family and the role of media in stimulating violent 
behavior. We learned that without stong families the likelihood that a child will be 
prone to violence is increased. 

This hearing today is based on the premise that since we as a society cannot do 
anything to stop the factors that cause teen violence, then we oupht to trv at the 
very least to take away from kids the instruments they illegally seize to act out 
their violence, namely guns. I believe <his premise is faulty and I believe that the 
testimony of two of our witnesses called today points this out. 

Dr. Klecks testimony puts the media stories about teen violence in perspective 
His testimony shows that "the fraction of the U.S. homicide arrests accounted for bv 
persons under the age 20 has been fairly stable since 1974." And that while the 
youth homicide rate has already increased since a low point in 1984— it is still below 
the 1974 rate. Among h. .ncides with victims under age 20, the percent involving 
guns declined from 1974 to 1983 and then increased from 1984 through 1987, return- 
ing to rouehly the same level as in 1974. The involvement of guns in youth suicide 
has been decreasing since 1979, except for a slight upturn from 1984 to 1985 Fatal 
gun accidents involving youths have been declining for twenty years. The public and 
congressional perception of a dramatic jump in youth homicide rates is simply not 
borne out by a closer look at the data. 

The testimony of the educators from Virginia points out the long tradition of 
shooting sports in this country, and makes the point that it is not access to guns by 

fiE ffc^f M »f e » Pr0bl u m *** l tX the misuse of * uns and the 1«* of respect 
for human life that is what we should be talking about today. Fducation is key to 

Ko^fhnn ^ ,0I?al {a ^ ieB fiyarms. Hunting accidents have declined 

earfvWO's 8mCe established education programs for hunters in the 

To really grasp this issue of children and guns, several distinctions ought to be 
kept n: mind as we listen to testimony. The first one involves the difference between 
criminal activities and international injuries, and unintentional injuries such as ac- 
£i£ n £ ■ f ^ eX r nt ft? the data presented today fails to make this distinction it 
fails to inform pphcy. The second distinction is the age of the child-it should be 

i£iq? n f^u?"* a i bout » yo ^ ng child under 14 or a vouth between the age of 
15-19/ Data that simply talks about children under 20 blurs important facts that 
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must be taken into consideration here. Finally, regional differences ought to be 
made clear— are we talking about some isolated but chilling cases of inner city chil- 
dren caught in gun battles, or are we talking about firearm use by rural children 
where guns are more likely kept in a home? If we do not know the circumstances 
that tie children and guns together then we do not know about where we go from 
here. 

A closer look at some statistics on children and guns is revealing. 

According to a national study by John Hopkins School of Public Health, uninten- 
tional firearm shootings rank 6th among the top ten causes of injury and deaths for 
children 0-14, preceded by vehicle related accidents, drowning, house fires, homi- 
cides suffocation 

The rate for fatal firearm related fatalities is 6 per 100,000 for youths under 19. 
Thirty-nine percent of all firearm fatalities among children ages 19 and under are 
suicides. 

In 1987, 1270 children and youths ages 19 and under were killed with rireams— 
the estimated rate is 1.65 per 100,000 of the under 19 population; 84 percent of these 
youths are in the older teen category 15-19 

If indeed we have lost a generation of youth, as some may believe given the daily 
doses of youth violence we are witnessing here in Washington, it is because we 
adults have taken away their moral compasa. We cannot look simply at children 
and guns, hoping in vain for an easy solution. Although it may be fashionable, it is 
not factual. We cannot separate the effect from the cause. inc antecedents to chil- 
dren and guns resulting in death are criminal activity, family dissolution, and negli- 
gence. 

Assault accounts for 45 percent of all firearm fatalities for children ages 19 and 
under. Of all juveniles incarcerated for a violent crime, 41 percent used a weapon. A 
gun was used in just 20 percent of these crimes. Clearly, if we focus oniy on guns, 
we will miss the reality of the violence. Juveniles used a gun in 57 percent of homi- 
cides and 24 percent of robberies. 

Suicide accounts for 39 percent of firearm fatalities for those under 20. The death 
rates for suicide among our young people have more than doubled since 1960. But 
the true story of suicide is traced to the fantasy world of drugs, family life without 
sacramental commitment, indifference in the home, and lack of adult direction and 
support. The temptation to blame guns is strong but again, misleading. 

Injuries and accidents account for the remaining 16 percent of firearm fatalities. 
We know that the deaths of those less than 15 years of age are more likely to be 
accidents. The hope which can be offered is that safety education has reduced inju- 
ries and fatalities. We can prevent accidents. 

The cause of a wound or the motivation behind it matters little to the emergency 
room physician trying to stitch a life back together or to the grieving mother at the 
grave-site. But if the emotion overwhelms us, we will miss the opportunities to in- 
tervene before tragedy strikes again. The solutions include strong famili^. law en- 
forcment, and firearm safety education. 
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Sourc* Nilloml Center lor M«»llh 

Statistic*. April 1988. Minority CYF Qr*ph\ 



General 

o As the graph above indicates, most firearm related 
fatalities are the result of assault; the second most 
frequent are suicides; the third are accidents; and last are 
injuries." During the 1980' s, the rates for total firearm 
fatalities gradually declined until 1983; and since then 
there has been a gradual increase, although rates have not 
increased to the 1980 level. From 1984-1986, assaults and 
suicides increased, accidents decreased, and injuries 
remained roughly the same. The rate for total firearm 
related fatalities is 6 per 100,000 which would be the 
equivalent of .006* for the under 19 age group. CNiiicnat center 

for He«lth Statistic*. uipubtUhed workeheeti, 1968) 



o The younger a child is, the less likely he is to die as a 
result of firearm injury. Hun related deaths are virtually 
non-existent for children 9 and under. Of all teenagers, 
older teens 15-19 — as compared to younger teen 10-14 — 
are at higher risk, uhtd.) 



If It cenrwt be determined whether • fetellty mi Intentional or not. It It Kited «i an "Injury." 
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Suicida 



Thirty-nine percent of all firearm fatalities among children 
ages 19 and under are suicides. The overwhelming majority 
of suicides are white and male. During the 1980's, of all 
youth who committed suicide using a gun, 91% were white and 

76* were male. Rational cantsr for Health Statistics, u*x£llth«d worUheata, I9«j 

Since 1970, the firearm suicide rate has climbed three times 
faster than the suicide rate for all other methods for 15-19 

year olds. l-FJraam. .nd Youth Solclda,- African Journal of KfcMc K.itth. QctoUr 19641 

The percentage of youths using firearms to commit suicide 
has remained at roughly 60% aince 1974. in 1979, it was 
59%; it rose to a high of 63% in 1970; and in 1985, the last 
year for which complete information is available, it was 

59%. [National Canter for Health Statistics, ur«xi>l1thed workthtata, 1988J 



° Sn 19 2 7 ',iu 7 2i children and youth ages 19 and ^er were 
killed with firearms — the estimated rate is 1.65 per 
100,000 of the under 19 population, mhifcr, cm- t^., 

o The rate at which youths are the victims of gun related 
homicide has fluctuated since 1974. It reached a high of 
2.01 per 100,000 in 1974; it reached a low of 1.27 in 1984- 
and between 1984 and 1987, it has increased to 1.65, an 

tw"4£ 8e ° f 3 °* ^ thdt tiBe period ' CrUt * 

o Most gun-related assaults for youths 19 and under are 

perpetrated against males, m 1986, of the 1395 gun-related 

aS ! a . U £f dSath8 ' 81 * were males - ««!«! Cantsr for K.alth statistics. 
uvU>Ushad workthttta, 1988] 

o The rate at which black males are the victims of gun-related 
assaults is more than 8 tines that of white males. The rate 
for white males is .5 per 100,000 and the rate for black 
males is 4.3 for their respective populations, t ibid.i 

Pntntmip nal rirearw r* taiiti« a 

o The number of fatal gun accidents (FGA) involving young 
YiSo mS ^declined by more than 50%. In 1974, there were 
1008 FGA|s involving victims ages o-19; in 1987, the figure 

cc?Kit 9iw) t0 481 ' M " t,on,t C#nt,r fcr K " 1th st4tut,c *« »•«'<»•■ *'«<v 
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o The rate of unintentional deaths as a result of firearms for 

Children 0-14 is .6 per 100,000. (Ann* Usller, "ChllAood Injury Deeths,* 
AayHcT, Journal of **>UC WtsUh . K*rch 1WJ 

o For children 0-14, the number of unintentional firearms 
deaths declined by 13% from 1980 to 1985. [a™ wiiur. -chn*ood 

Injury Desths,- Atricen JoJrr^f 9 f fKAHe we>tth. Ksreh 1939.) 

o For youths 14 and under, the vast majority of firearm 
related fatalities are accidental. For the 1980 through 
1986, 66% of firearm fatalities were accidents; 19% were 
suicides; 14% were assault; and 1% were injuries. Uatlomt 

Center 'or Health Statistic*, unpublished worksheets, 1969) 



According to a national 
study by Johns Hopkins 
School of Public 
Health, unintentional 
firearm shootings are 
the 6th largest cause 
of injury death among 
children 0-14. Motor 
vehicle accidents (7.2 
per 100,000), drowning 
(2.8) , house fires 
(2.3), homicides (.9), 
and suffocation (.7) 
rank before it. The 
"other" category in the 
accompanying chart is 
comprised of aspiration 
of food, suicide, and 
aspiration of other 
materials, lAr.^s wsiisr, 

•Childhood Injury Desths,* AoeHcsn 
Journel of Public Seelth . lUrch 1989.) 



Top Ten Causes of Injury Deaths 

Children 0~U 




Source Childhood Injury Ossths, Johns 
Hopkins. March 1989 



o According to a recent study of 266 unintentional firearm 
shootings involving children 0-16, in 73% of the cases, the 
children were not being directly supervised by adults at the 
time of the shooting; and in more than 60% of the cases, no 
adults were on the premises when the shooting occurred. 

[-Child's Play," Cwter to Prevent Handgun Violence, July 1988) 

o According to the study just mentioned, 50% of unintentional 
shootings occur in the victim's home; 30% occur in a 



shootings occur in the 

friend's home; and 8% occur in a relatives home. 



tibid.) 
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Effectlveneaa of Eflucafcjpj 

° s^cs 9 eltah??.hL h ^ e de ? lined b * *" ater than 50% since 
larlv ltil*s 1 1 education Programs for hunters in the 

eariy IS/0 s. [Worth African AstocUtlon of Hunting S.fety Coordinator., 1987] 

° ?L5S«J n ? education Programs have increasingly been 
targeted to young hunters, hunting accidents for this 
?n?n^? n haVG declined : Since 1982 - when detailed 

f Sf;" on a nationwide basis first became available - 
to 1987, "two-person" hunting injuries for youth 10-19 
declined by 41%; "self inflicted" accidents invo'vina i* n 
year olds have declined by 29%. ubtdj involving 16-17 

o In the state of Wisconsin — which has rigorous hunter 
education programs and keeps detailed records on huntina 
accidents - hunting accidents involving 12-15 Sear old! 
n V vefr C MH Gd H by fJ nCG 197 °- and «^idents involving 16- 

Accessib ility o{ <? u n? 

° !!Ji? f J? 16 *uns obtained by youtns can be t 

youth's home or the home of a friend or relative? A «tudv 

o? n thp y 0 ,^ Pe rida Sch °° l Boards association ^ound that 86% 
of the guns taken from students were from the students' 
homes. A study done by the Center to Prevent Handoun 
h^r CG 5° U ? d th f 88% ° f a <=<=idental shootings Occurred in 
homes, and nine of every ten handguns used came from the 

° F °^ y : 0ne P ercent of boys and 24% of girls surveyed in l<ifl7 
said they could obtain a gun if they wanted to?™^ 

Adoletcwt ,tudeot N «.lth Survey, mks, A Wt 1988) Witlcnal 

Guns and Behoof 

l><* n K ti0n3 i SurV ? y of 8tn and 10tn graders, 3% of boys 

« LS C ?h~ d Car -^ d 3 handgUn t0 Scn ° o1 ™* ^ l98^ and 
1% said they carried one to school dailv m.t^i «T. . 

NMtth Survey, MM, Auoutt 1988) 7 ' Ototloml Molwcent itudent 

f?^?« 6 ' ^ here Were 361 ' 00 ° school-related incidents of 
simple and aggravated assault, of those incidents? l?700 
i£t inVolved the us * of a gun. too,. Cr « $ fv °° 
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Guns and Juvenile Critte 

o Of all juveniles incarcerated for a violent crime, 41% used 
a weapon. A gun was used in 20% of these incidents. 
Juveniles used a gun in 571 of homicides and 24% of 

robberies. {"Survey of tooth in CwtooV, OoJ, 8JS, September 19M3 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you 
Mr. Packard? 

Mr. Packard. I have no statement, thank you, Mr. Chairman 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

wB,w Ur fir8 ^ ^ tne !? ] w i11 ^ Detra, who is an 18-year-old from 
Washington and she will be accompanied by Robert Milner, who is 
a Special Consultant, Office of Services Assisting Youth, from 
Washington., B.C. 

witne^table W ° Uld ^ ^ C ° me forward 311(1 teke a seat U P at the 
Welcome to the committee. As I said to you earlier, thank you 
very much for agreeing to testify. We appreciate it. We are a pretty 
relaxed committee here, so relax and proceed in the manner in 
which you want, which I think is that you wanted to read your 
statement. Is that correct? y 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Why don't you go ahead and then, when you 
are done, we will probably have some questions to ask of you and 
maybe also of Mr. Milner. ' 

Ms. Detra J. Okay. 

STATEMENT OF DETRA J.; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT MILNER 

Su^SoTic° FF1CE F ° R SERVICES ASSISTING ' 

L^ricfoTSolumbS 11 ^ name " Detra - 1 a™ fr0m the 

Too many young people have guns. You can get guns on the 

vn^ J n fi9 a ^ 88 eaSy 88 you can get candy. I know kids as 
young as 12 who carry guns. 

Mostly, they get the guns from the older youth they know Ev- 

tT n ^° a 8 h ,°, W to get ^ ns if the y want one. The guns range 
from 22s to 9-millimeters to Uzis. e 

Everyone knows someone who has been killed or injured by guns 

wSe R H P l e J ^ t e l k i I1 . ed j* ^ ns and several more 

were shot and didn t die. My boyfriend was shot after he inter- 
know Sh^l****^ 11 * ^ Ween tw ,° he ^e*- The People I 
know who have been shot range from the age of 15 to 21. Some 
were cousins, some friends. 

th!^, 0 "- ul ^/^ends gets shot > y° u think it could be you, 
that you might be hit by one of the shots aimed at someone else. 

Ine shootings occurred over issues ranging from drug deals *one 
bad to someone stepping on someone else's shoes. It used to be if 
you owed money to someone you know, you would get beat up over 
jUjut now they shoot you. People do not seem to care about killing 

iJ^JT"^ ? f ,??° pl f getting shot at eo-go clubs over bumping 
SS ^ C } A** someone's girl. Some people have gottef 
SlLrKi t S °u ° f . tea f ing and J oking around ^at is normal 
pSple's^ 31 10 keeP an eye ° Ut and stay out of 

In my neighborhood, I hear gun fights sometimes, but not as 
much as last summer, when there two a week. My friends and I 
talk about the issues of violence, drugs, and guns. Some people I 
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know are either involved with the trade or go out with boys who 
are. They get involved because they want fast money to buy cars, 
jewelry, and radios. They don't get jobs because the pay is too low. 

I have been asked to hold drugs for dealers, but I have refused. I 
prefer to buy things with money that I have earned legally. 

There are also guns in school. Students are no longer allowed to 
carry pocket books or book bags in school because students have 
been carrying guns. A school nearby had to be emptied one day be- 
cause a shoot-out was expected. Hustlers are more popular socially. 
School has become a fashion show. If someone has fancy shoes, 
then everybody wants them. Girls get status by going out with 
hustlers. They brag, "My boyfriend has more money than your boy- 
friend will ever have." 

Kids need more role models. The hustlers are nice to the young 
children and buy them candy and things. These children need 
other adults who are willing to talk and spend time with them. 
And we need to get the guns off the streets. 

Thank you. 
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Prepared Statement of Detra J.-an 18-year-old Girl From Washington, DC 

Too many young people hav e guns. You can get guns on the street 

as ^" b SJ t " eaSily 88 yOU , can 9 et cand y- 1 kn°« kids as young 

6 2 "° carr y Wna. Mostly, they get the guns from olde/youtY 
they know. Everyone knows how to get a gun if they want one 
The guns range from 22s to 9 millimeters to uzis? 

^n. 8Ve f?°l!f knOW ? 8omeone "ho haa been killed or injured bv 
guns. Eight people who I know have been killed by guns and 
several more who were shot and didn't die. My boyfriend -as shot 
after he intervened in an argument between two people hi £ew 
The people I know who have been shot range in agTfrom 15 to 21- 
some were cousins, some friends, when one of your friends Sets' 

a «h; t y °L» hi ^ U C ° Uld haVe been ^ that y° u mig^t get nit by 
a shot aimed at someone else. s y 

k»h 8h , ootin 9 8 ° cc "rred over issues ranging from drug deals none 
ttt % B °T 8teD P in 9 °" 6 °^one else's^hoes. it Tst d tfbe 
S? Jt£ y ° ° W K d 8omeone mone y. they would beat you up over it 
but now they shoot yon. People don't seem to care about will 

< I ; V8 h8a f d ° f P °? pl * ^tting shot It - o c 1 9 
bumping into people or talking to someone's girlfriend Soml 
people have gotten shot over the sort of teasing and 1okinq 
around that's normal among kids. You have to learn to keen an 
eye out and stay out of people's way. P " 

In my neighborhood, I hear gunfights sometimes but not a = n,,„-h 

and ?V a8t rT": Wh8n th °" w " e ^ two a week? 0t My 8 fr? e „ds 
and I talk about the issue of violence, drugs, and ounu £tt 
people I know are either involved in the drug 'traded" go out 
with boys who are. They get involved because they want fast 

?°2 e o ;v ? ^ y Car8 ' 38W8lry ' radio8 ' They don't ^ ?obs because 
the pay is too low. I have been asked to hold drugs for dealers 

earne h d V ieg r a e n y ? d - 1 t0 bUy thi "* 6 -th monly x h.^" 1 "' 

Un^JLs C t h n °„ ^n^nts^em? S ^ is " S ~ E" ■ 
«SWS8&. SB ever S~.* ^IZ^U^ 

Kids need more role models. The hustlers n^* 
children and buy them candy and tnings These children'neSr 9 
other adults who are willing to ta^k and spend time with them 
And we need to get the guns off the streets! 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you, Detra, for your statement. 

In the first part of your statement you say that too many young 
people have guns and you can get guns on the street about as 
easilv as you can get candy. Why are the kids that you know that 
have guns getting them? 

Ms. Din it A J. Okay, if they hustle for a person and, you know, he 
is a runner or a hit man, they 

Chairman Miller. In the drug business, you are describing? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. He is given a gun to carry out orders that the 
main person lias given him. Sometimes it is for self-defense because 
they know somebody is after them. If they know they are dealing 
drugs, then somebody may be after them, so they are going to get it 
for protection. 

Chairman Miller. Are there some people who are carrying them 
who aren't in the drug trade, who might be carrying them just to 
look tough or to gain status or something like that? Or is it all part 
of the business? 

Ms. Detra J. It is all part of the business. 

Chairman Miller. What is the youngest person you know who 
has a gun? 
Ms. Detra J. Twelve. 
Chairman Miller. Twelve years old? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. That person would be involved in the drug 
trade? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairmr Miller. So the gun is just one of the instruments of 
the trade. 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. You have talked about the fact that you have 
heard gun fights. What goes through your mind when you hear 
gunfire in your neighborhood? Apparently that happens fairly fre- 
quently? 

Ms. Detra J. Not as much as it did last summer. You don't 
really hear them now, but you hear them, like, late at night about 
1 or 2, sometimes. It is not as much as you did last summer when it 
was like two times a week. It was mainly over who owed somebody 
money or joking around, talking about each other and *hey can t 
handle it any more so they shoot them. 

Chairman Miller. What goes through your mind when you hear 
the gunshots? 

Ms. Detra J. I just try to stay out of their way and duck, you 
know, because you don't know what is coming your way. Just stay 
out of their way. 

Chairman Miller. What do these young people's parents say 
when they find out that their son or daughter or somebody is car- 
rying a gun? 

Ms. Detra J. They try to get them to stop, but some of the ones 
that I know, they just hide it or put it away somewhere else in the 
neighborhood, like abandoned houses or stuff like that. They just 
hide it from their parents. 

Chairman Miller. So their parents might not necessarily 
know 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 
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Chairman Miller [continuing]. That they are carrying guns 
Where do you think-do you talk to children-you are 18, do you 
talk to children or do younger chUdren talk to you about what they 
think about the shootings and the fact that people have died in the 
neighborhood, younger kid3? 
Ms Detra J! Yes. They are scared and they tell me that they are 

Sred W S f6W 1)601)16 Wh ° d ° k 811(1 they are i ust 

Chairman Miller. Do they change the way they are living'? Do 
they stay in the house or do they try to stick together with friends? 
How do they go through their day? 

Ms. Detra J Okay, when we are outside, we mainly stick togeth- 
er as a group, but most of the time, we are not outside because wc 
know that there is nothing outside for us anymore. So mainly we 
stay in the house or go to a recreation center, something like that 

Chairman Miller. You work now? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. You work part-time, full-time? 
Ms. Detra J. Full-time. 

Chairman Miller. Full-time. Do you work in the neighborhood 
or do you work m another part of the city? 
Ms. Detra J. I work in the neighborhood. 

Chairman Miller. So when you are not at work, you are more or 
less hanging around the house? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes, in the house. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Milner, if I might ask you-I know you 
are here just to accompany Detra, but you have been involved with 

work^with? S ° me tim6 ' E ° W common ta this in the fcd 8 vou 
Mr. Milner. As Detra has stated, since the renovation has taken 
place oyer in the community, we don't have as much problem as 
you had during the summer last year, mainly because a lot of the 
people who are in the business are no longer there. You still have a 
small percentage that are there that are maintaining the business, 
but because of the renovation, because of the program that I work 
tor, a lot of the hustlers have been relocated to Potomac Gardens, 
ivenilworth, Mayfair. 

project 1 ™* 111 MlLLER * 80 the P roblem h as been moved to another 

Mr. Milner Has been moved to another project. But you still 
have the problem there among the kids in junior high school and 
hign school. As she stated, they do carry guns to school. Getting a 
gun is no problem if you know who you have to go to to get it The 
people who come into the business already know who and what 
channels they have to go through to receive the weapon. 

Chairman Miller. How big is the immediate neighborhood that 
Detra lives in— how many housing units there, roughly? 

Mr. Milner. You have roughly around between, I would say, 60 
to 75 units that ar e open at this present time. As I say, they are 
still doing renovations y 

Chairman Miller. They are remodeling them? 

Mr. Milner. They are remodeling them. 
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Chairman Miller. How many children in that neighborhood do 
you think are carrying guns or have immediate access to guns? Do 
you have any estimate? 

Mr. Milner. Fifteen to 20. 

Chairman Miller. Fifteen to 20. 

Mr. Milner. And that is just my speculation. It may be more. 
Chairman Miller. Would that be typical of other housing 
projects in the city? 
Mr. Milner. Oh, no. 
Chairman Miller. That is low? 

Mr. Milner. That is low. In certain areas, there is a gun in just 
about every housing unit where some one is doing the business. For 
instance, Potomac Gardens. Now, Potomac Gardens is really a war 
zone, you know. I would be surprised if anyone over in that area 
don't have a gun. Over on the Farms, it is low because we have 
transferred them from here to there. 

Chairman Miller. Detra, do kids talk about other areas of the 
city as being worse, or more dangerous, or as places you don't go or 
that your parents might tell you not to go to? I mean, there has 
been a lot of attention in the newspapers and on TV about some of 
these other areas. Do you consider them worse or more frighten- 
ing? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes, they are worse than where I live. Our area 
cooled down, as Robert said, because they all moved out: half of 
them dead, half of them locked up. So the ones that we transferred, 
they live, you know, Potomac Gardens and worse areas than what 
we have 

Chairman Miller. I am sorry, I am missing— why is it worse? 
What were you just saying? 

Ms. Detra J. Because most of the ones that we had around our 
way 

Chairman Miller. You mean the drug dealers or people involved 
in the trade. 

Ms. Detra J. The ones that are involved with the trade: 
they have gone to jail, moved out to other areas, or they are 
dead. 

Chairman Miller. So, in fact, you would consider yourself some- 
what lucky to be living in this housing unit, as opposed to others? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. And yet, you are talking about— you are esti- 
mating that there may be a gun in at least 40 percent of the units? 
I guess it reallv wouldn't break down into units; they may have 
more than one kid in a house that would be carrying a gun. 

In other projects, vou are telling us it may be 100 percent. 

Mr. Milner. It all depends on what area," what project you go to. 

Chairman Miller. Detra, I have to— let me just— if you don't 
want to talk about this, please feel free to tell me you don't, but we 
are all kind of products of our environment. I try to think about 
growing up and I think from the time that I started school until 
the time I graduated from high school, I think I went to two funer- 
als for my friends. One became very ill and died of a disease and 
one was in an automobile accident. 

You are telling me you know of eight pe.^le who have died. How 
many funerals have you gone to? 
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Ms. Detra J. Half. 
Chairman Miller. Eight? 
Ms. Detra J. Half of the eight. 

Chairman Miixer. Half of the eight? You have been to four fu- 
nerals i 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Is that common in your neighborhood? I 
mean, when you go to these funerals, there are a lot of other young 
people like yourself? 6 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. What do you say to one another? 

Ms. Detra J. We don't really converse. We just cry because it is 
a shame how young they are when they do that. Most of the ones, 
they die for no reason. They were innocent bystanders. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Packard. 

Thank you, Detra. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Chairman. 
t 5?H a, 7 OU h T ^dicated that kids can get guns most anywhere. 
I think it was also indicated by Mr. Milner that if you know the 
right places, you can always get guns. 

Do any of those guns come from legitimate gun stores? Do the 
young people go and buy them or do they get them through the un- 
derground.' 

Ms. Detra J. Underground, 

Mr. Packard. In other words, they know where to go to get their 
guns. 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Packard. None of them are purchased or received legally or 
to your knowledge, taken from parents and brought from home! 
Iney are gotten through the underground. 

Ms. Detra J. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Packard. Do they pay for their guns? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Packard. Do the young people rarry other weapons other 
than guns? Knives? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Packard. So they simply are looking for something to either 
put pressure on people that owe them money or to project them- 
selves; It is not necessarily only guns. It can be other weapons, too, 
and they would use them just as freely as they would a gun 

Ms. Detra J. True. 

Mr. Packard. Are you aware of any of your young people who 
have been kniled at your schools or neighborhoods 9 
Ms. Detra J. Two. 
Mr. Packard. Two? Okay. 

Do any of your friends carry guns that are not involved in the 
drug business? 
Ms. Detra J. No. 

Mr. Packard. It is primarily, as you mentioned in answer to the 
chairman s questions, it is related to the drug business in school 
and in your neighborhood. 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 
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Chairman Miller. Would the gentleman yield on that point, if I 
just might. 

Mr. Milner, maybe you can help us because you have a little bit 
of historical perspective — I just wrote this down as you were talk- 
ing—can you think back before drugs were so prevalent, was there 
the gun problem— I mean, is the gun problem simply an attendant 
part of the drug trade? Were guns this prevalent before? 

Mr. Milner. I also need to clarify some things. In my office, I am 
basically — there are certain things that I can speak of and certain 
things I can't 

Chairman Miller. I understand. 

Mr. Milner [continuing]. Because of my not being cleared 
through my office. But when I was growing up, no. 

Mr. Packard. Detra, if we were able to put law enforcement and 
other programs in place to remove the drug business out of our 
schools, what would that do to the use of guns and other violence 
that takes place in our schools and in our neighborhoods? 

If we were able to get rid of drugs and the drug business, would 
that — do you think correct or improve the gun situation and the 
violence situation? 

Ms. Dl/ra J. Yes. The only thing that they really want is money 
and they are saying that jobs don't pay enough, so they are out 
there for the money. So if you remove the drugs out of the school, I 
am sure the guns won't be out here 

Mr. Packard. Apparently it takes a good deal of money to supply 
and support a drug business or a drug habit. 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Packard. Do you think that if we made it difficult for your 
parents or for other honest people in your neighborhood to obtain 
guns or other weapons, do you think that would stop the guns in 
your neighborhood and in your schools as k ^ as the drug business 
is there? 

Ms. Detra J. No. 

Mr. Packard. There is no question that we have a serious prob- 
lem in our schools and in our neighborhoods, especially in our 
urban areas. There is absolutely no question, we do. What do you 
think the solution is? You have been close enough to it, certainly 
closer than I have beer* to il. 

What do you think needs to be done? 

Ms. Detra J. More money. More jobs that offer more money. 
Most of the time, programs only send you down to 500 C Street and 
they give you a job for $3.50 an hour. That is not enough money for 
the money that they are making now. So they are saying, why 
drop? 

All I can say is more programs. 

Mr. Packard. I see. I don't think any of us would disagree with 
you there. We sincerely—certainly I sincerely appreciate ycu 
coming today. I know it is not an easy thing to do, to come to an 
important meeting like this, but you have done very well and I ap- 
preciate your testimony very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Sarpalius. 

Mr. Sarpalius. Detra, let me start by saying that you have done 
an excellent job. I know it is not easy for you to come before a corn- 
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raittee like this and talk about the problems that you see with guns 
in schools and with some of your friends and those types of things 
yoursel" 8h ° uld be commended f ° r coming here and expressing 

I want to ask you a few questions. First of all, do you knov/ what 
ths. age limit is to buy a gun? 
Ms, Detra J. No. 

one? F ' SARPALIUS, Is il pretty easy get a ^ n if y° u wanted to get 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Sarpauus. Do you know of many parents who lock up their 
guns m your neighborhood? 

Ms. Detra J. They have them hidden away, but not necessarily 
Jocked up where their children cannot get to them. 

Mr. Sarpauus. So if a kid wanted a gun that their parents have 
in their home, it is pretty easy to obtain that gun? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Sarpauus. What do you think is the best way to discourage 
kids from carrying guns? Do you think if parents were liable, par- 
ents had some responsibility themselves for any kid who carries a 
gun that that would help? 

Ms. Detra J. They should start off at the home with their par- 
ents. The parents should be there to guide them and tell them that 
it is wrong to carry a gun and put more emphasis that— what 
would be done to them if they were to carry a gun. But not too 
many parente-you know, there are not that many youth today 
who talk to their parents, so it should start at the home with the 
parents. 

Mr. Sarpauus. In your opinion, do you know of any way that 
you could encourage parents to do that? 
Ms. Detra J. No. 

Mr. Sarpauus, It is a difficult question. 

Thank you, Detra. 

Ms. Detra J. You are welcome. 

Chairman Miller. Dennis, 

Mr. Hastert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly appreciate your being here today and, as everybody 
e*se nas saiu, n is a tough thing to come here and talk about th*s* 
things that happen to you. I just want to go over one more question 
that everybody has asked you, but we need to get this straight 

rhe guns that these kids get, that the 12-year-olds on up get, usu- 

right? re 1)601)16 Wh ° SUPply them with drugs; is that 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. So, as well as being a provider of drugs, they are 
also the provider of the guns, right? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Certainly, you say, that most of those kids— kids 
who aren c into drugs or aren't in the business, as you sav don't 
carry guns. Is that what you said? * 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Okay. 

Now, years ago, a couple years ago, kids used to carry knives, but 
today the gun is almost a status symbol, right? 
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Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. You get a gun, people treat you almost like you are 
a man. Is that true? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Because you are a dangerous person. 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. And they know that they have to deal with you, 
right? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. So it is almost a psychology, isn't it, a state of 
mind how people look at one another and treat one another. So 
somebody with a gun has become a very important person in that 
community, whether he is dealing in drugs or whatever. Is that 
right? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Does almost everybody in a housing project like 
yours know who is carrying a gun and who is not? I mean, it is 
pretty well known among the people? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. You talk about dollars, and you say you work for a 
living, and it is tough, isn't it? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Especially if you are working in a store or working 
in the projects. How much money can a kid, say 14 or 15 years of 
age, who is working in the business— how much money can he 
make in a night or a week? About? 

Ms. Detra J. Well, they make a thousand a night. It depends on 
how long you are out there or what you are selling. 

Mr. Hastert. So a kid who is just a teenager 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert [continuing]. Can make a thousand a night. 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. That is a lot of money, isn't it? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. That is even a lot of money for anybody who is in 
Congress. 

Do you think, then— it is awful tough to go back and— any of 
those people go back and try to earn $3.50 or $5 or $7, even $10 an 
hour, you know, hard work all day long, and try to compete with 
that thousand dollars a night, isn't it? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Does that money come back to help their family? I 
mean, does it actually subsidize their family and their mom and 
kids and brothers and sisters sometimes, or is that all their money? 

Ms. Detra J. Mainly they spend it on themselves, because I have 
seen boys with cars and their mothers still catching the bus. So it 
is not coming home. It is going on what they want to get, what 
they want to buy. 

Mr. Hastert. So once you earn that status as a man and you 
carry that gun, those dollars— they are your dollars, they don't go 
back to the family or help your mom or anything else like that? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. Most mothers certainly don't want their kids to do 
that. I don't vant to be leading you or telling you what I th ; lk the 
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answer is— I am asking your opinion. Is that a status symbol for a 
mother, if everybody knows that all of a sudden her son is a man 
carrying that gun or is that something that mothers don't like to 
see happen? 

Ms. Detra J. They don't like to see it happen. 

Mr. Hastert. Because they know that that danger is there, 
right? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Hastert. I think we can learn more from your testimony 
than an awful lot of experts because you are there, and you see, it 
and you know those people that it happens to. 

Did you want to say something else? 

Ms. Detra J. No. 

Mr. Hastert. Okay, fine. 

I appreciate it. You have been very helpful to us today and a 
very charming witness. Thank you very much for coming and 
spending some time with us. 

Ms. Detra J. You are welcome. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Sikorski. 

Mr. Sikorski. No questions, thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Durbin. 

Mr. Durbin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I came in 
late, but I have read your testimony. I really do appreciate your 
coming by here today. 

You sure have seen an awful lot in your life. I take a look at 
some of the things you have experienced and I tell you, people of 
50, 60 years of age haven't seen some of the things that you have 
been through. It takes a lot of courage for you to come here, and I 
appreciate it. We all do, because many times, we are just far-re- 
moved from what is going on out there in the real world, in the 
neighborhoods, and when you come in and tell the story, it really 
has an impact on us. It helps us understand. 

It looks like you faced some tragedies in your own life with your 
boyfriend being shot and things like that that brought you to the 
point where you are willing to sit here and tell us this story. 

Are there other— some of your friends that— are there tragedies 
that happen to them that lead them to the point where they 3ay, I 
am jtist not going to be involved in this anymore; I have to get 
away from it; I have to find some other thing to do with my life? 

Ms. Detra J. Most of them get deep into it after their friends die 
or whatever. They get deep into it. I would think that they would 
draw away from it, but they get into it heavier. 

Mr. Durbin. So they go the other way. You are saying they just 
say, this is it, we have to fight this battle and stay with it and if 
somebody dies, that is going to happen. 

Do they talk among one another about getting caught by the law 
and r icing penalties or facing the judge or going to jail? Is there 
con\ jrsation about that happening? 

Ms. Detra J. Not really. They say it is not going to happen to 
me. They have that kind of attitude. 

Mr. Durbin. Some people — I mean, we talk in legislatures about 
raising the penalties. We are going to make it so tough, if you ever 
get caught with a handgun, we are going to make the penalties so 
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high that anybody who hears about that is going to be frightened 
to think that they might get caught some day. 

Do you think that would help, if we raised the penalty and said, 
boy, no matter how old you are, if you get caught with a handgun, 
we are going to throw you in jail, no ifs, ands or buts about it? 
Would that help? 

Ms. Detra J. It should. 

Mr. Durbin. It should help? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Durbin. Okay. We have to get the message down to the 
streets, though, don t we? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Durbin. Definitely. How do we do that? Who talks— who 
gets that message across most effectively, do you think? 

Ms. Detra J. Where I work, it is a program and kids come in 
there. We talk to them, you know, about it, so if somebody were to 
tell us, we would just tell them or either have it come across the 
media. 

Mr. Durbin. Spread the word around that way. 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Durbin. Yes. Do the churches in your neighborhood have 
much impact on people's lives in terms of making these decisions? 

Ms. Detra J. Most young kids don't go to church any more. 

Mr. Durbin. So there is very little connection there between 
what is happening at church and what is happening on the street? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Durbin. I want to thank you for coming. You came here at 
an interesting time because yesterday we were debating on the 
floor something called the minimum wage bill 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Durbin [continuing]. And you know, an awful lot of people 
said to us— 

Chairman Miller. You don't have to laugh at us. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Durbin. Sometimes it is easy to be amused by what we do— 
but some people said, why are you so worried about minimum 
wage it is just money going to kids. When you think about young 
people like yourself, young men and women, and how a few dollars 

might mean a little more hope 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Durbin [continuing]. It becomes more than just an issue of 
helping kids. It is helping the next generation. 
Thanks, Detra. 

Ms. Detra J. You are welcome. 

Mr. Durbin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Detra, I appreciate you being here as well and certainly as has 
been indicated by other members of this subcommittee, your pres- 
ence is very much appreciated. 

It seems pretty clear to me that based upon what you have said 
and on the statistics that we are aware of that the laws aren't 
working in the District of Columbia right now. They have some of 
the toughest gun laws anywhere in the United States and yet we 
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have in the capital city some of the highest rates of violence of all 
As you know, it is illegal right now to carry guns in the District 
a[e^nr r b 2l SUPP0Sedly y ° U h&Ve to havfc Sntnufjou 

„J!t at 1 T*?* to Mk y° u ' and this is a follow-up on a question 
you were asked a few minutes ago, is that if the laws were S3v 

£52? £ W \ had m PJ C P0lice ' if we had tougher penalS would 
that get through would that help reduce the violence? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Smith c-f Texas You mentioned a few minutes ago that vio- 
lence is directly related to the drug culture. I was goinFto ask X 
what you think should be done about the drug trfffif but let me 
ask che f question his way: If we were to dry up t£ drug traded 
the District of Co umbia, do you think that that would also ehmf 

M^l&l J Y& that iS ° CCUrring 0n the s ^te? 
n ^^ ITH fu° f TexaS - P° you think that that is a good way to get 

Ms S A J 6 fes nC6 ' t0 ^ UP the drUg tra "" 1C? 

Mr Smith of Texas. Okay. I happen to agree with you. 

do^ou fL? t^f Y^ U ' t0 f0ll0W Up on an earlier q^stion as well, 
nL^fof that -^ ther , e were stronger families, if there was more 

SSSL vioTe™ 11 ° f y ° Ung Pe ° Ple ' that tha ' would do a ™to 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. It seems to me that we have clearlv bm^ht 
""I s0 ™ ° f the solutions today, which are fc enforce thHaws 
better, be tougher on individuals of all ages who are abus nt euns 

th nd nk ge t n hat a h n o i Vi0lenC l- and a i S ° try Ashore Vplhe famflil? 
Suing in tiS iS . sub J ecls that this committee is interested in 
pursuing in the long term and certainly, Detra, we appreciate vou 
pointing those out as solutions to the problem a PP">ciate you 

1 thank you for being here. 

Ms. Detra J. You are welcome. 

Chairman Miller. Barbara 9 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

12^0^^ t6Stim ° ny y ° U kn6W Children as youn S a * 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mrs Boxer. °o you think the reason that they do it is because 
most of the people they look up to carry guns as well' 

mS, D S A , b J - J 68 " l °°\, at huslerstiSmodels. 

models who LYf, S °' T^-J^ say ' if there were °ther role 
S22»i COuld fompete Wlt h the hustlers, it would help mas- 
ters? In other words, what troubles me is that very point but ft 
seems to me that the big hope is with the little kidsSt itMn 
Otne. words you are saying to me, even after you see death-not 

SL P 3° naUy '- b ? t y ^ r peer V"**-* ^sn't even stop It makes 
them get more into it, is what you said 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

th55?i,-2W,i S ° it „ seem s to me that what we have to do is get to 
these little kids really early on so they have the courage to safto a 
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hustler, "You don't really care about me; you don't really love me 
and I don't want to follow your way." 

Now, if someone like you, for example, who has a certain set ot 
beliefs, were to go into a school where there were first-graders, kin- 
dergarten, second, third, and you met with them and worked with 
them, do you think that would help ... to stay with these kids as 
an alternative role model? 

Ms. Detra J. I do it now. 

Mrs. Boxer. You do? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 0 _ 

Mrs. Boxer. Is it working at all with these little ones? Do you see 

progress? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. , , . ... 

Mrs. Boxer. Can you tell us a little bit about how ycu deal with 
them and how they respond? , , 

Ms. Detra J. We have self-esteem classes and we pick a topic 
about today's problems and we discuss it and they tell us what they 
see and how they see it and we will try to, you know, steer them in 
the right direction. Most of the time, I keep them off the streets 
because I deal with— I deal with girls mainly. You know, some- 
times there are felJows in our group because I do talent and fash- 
ion shows, and so— anything to keep them off the street, I am will- 
ing to do. So I try to do that. .... 

Mrs. Boxer. You look beautiful and I think— and you are beauti- 
ful inside, so I think that does come across to the kids. 

So in looking for solutions, there are a lot of solutions that we 
could come up with here, but I think one of them is expanding on 
this whole role model notion. 

Do you do this through a program that was set up through the 
city or the schools or what? 

Ms. Detra J. Department of Recreation, OSAY. 

Mrs. Boxer. Okay. And you get to see the kids after school? 

Ms. Detra J. Before and after. 

Mrs. Boxer. Before and after school. Do they go there on a vol- 
untary basis or it is part of the program or are these kids who have 
gotten in trouble or 

Ms. Dettra J. After school, they come voluntarily. They come in. 

Mrs. Boxer. And how old are they? 

Ms. Detra J. They range from nine to 25. 

Mrs. Boxer. No kidding? Okay. . 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. What I am coming to is we have to 
get kids at very, very young ages and use people like this witness, 
who, in the worst of all circumstances and worlds, has managed to 
pull it all together and she has a lot to offer these young people. So 
I think our future lies with people like that. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Machtley. . 

Mr. Machtley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, i have 
submit J a statement and request that that be part of the 
record^"^" 

Chairman Miller. Without objection, it will be put in as part of 
the record. . 
[Opening statement of Hon. Ronald Machtley follows:J 
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Openjng Statement of Hon. Ronald Machtley, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Rhode Island 

1 1 ^°^-u ke to Jake thi s opportunity to applaud the efforts of this Select Commit- 
NevP^illL"'- 70 ,"^' «»d Families for confronting this issue of children anZSns. 
Nevertheless, in listening to today's testimony we must be aware that this is an 
extremely large and complicated topic. To lump together ALL incident * nvoTvinifa 
person under the age of 2 and a firearm of sorts, is not only an oversimplSfon 
oi the issue, dui is also a aisservice to this s-ious problem »»"pi«itauon 

cl^r^iffp^ 1 ? 8 child . wh °' w t hi . le cleaning a g« n . accidentally shoots a friend is 
clearly different from an incident in which a youth uses a gun to hold ud sav a 
package store. An apples-granges comparison, at best P ' y ' 

In order to better understand the problem, so that ultimately we can reach a solu- 
tion, there are many questions that must be answered first/For example areTe 
talking about a young child, an adolescent, or a young adult? Was Sc dent acc^ 

de r^,W° r fn Jellbe f te l Wh ? t W f 11,6 ?° urCe of the firearln? The Hst goes on and ^ 
I look forward to hearing the testimony of our panel this mornine and I would 
urge my colleagues to consider the above questions, as well as o K so thaTthis 
problem may be properly addressed. Thank you. ' m 

Mr. Machtley. Thank you very much, Detra, for your testimony 
and for being here. J 

I would just like to get a little more information about who these 
people are and what exactly they are using as weapons. Do you 
think most of the people are above 14 who are carrying weapons in 
your school, from your personal knowledge? 

Ms. Detra J. They start at 12. 

Mr. Machtley. They start— are many of them 12 to 14' 
Ms. Detra J. Not many, but you have a few. Most of them are 15 
and up. 

Mr. Machtley Are many of them in school or are many of them 
out of school, either dropouts or have graduated' 
Ms. Detra J. It is a mixture of all. 

the str^t? HTLEY ' S ° y ° U haVe b ° th SCh ° 01 attendees 311(1 P e °P le on 
Ms. Detra J. And dropouts, yes. 

Mr. Machtley. Are the guns primarily or almost exclusively 
handguns which are involved? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr Machtley. The laws in this country, as I understand, do not 
permit anyone to carry a handgun under 21. From your knowledge, 
most of these guns must be unregistered, then 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Machtley. The hustlers who are acting as role models, are 
most of these people 18 and over or are they younger? What aee 
group are these hustlers that you are talking about? 

Ms. Detra J. Fifteen and up. 

Mr. Machtley. Fifteen and up' 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Machtley. Now, what do you think is the interaction with 
the exiting police and these young people on the street? Sure, if 
we had enough police to put one on every corner or one on the 

^? P L°L eV -7 h0 ? 6 ' ^ e c ? uld st °P the Problem, but what do 
you think the interaction is with the existing police? Do the police 
try and work with the kids who are involved? Are they turning 
their backs on the kids? Do they just sort of condone and say, well, 
1 know Johnny over there always carries a gun and just stay away 
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What is your experience? 

Ms. Detra J. They have police walking the streets now, but- 
like, if there is a group of kids standing together, they will come 
and break it up or, you know, stop and see what they are talking 
about. But it is nothing like they are turning their backs on them 
and it is not like they are helping them either. 

Mr. Machtley. Is there any way for the police to confiscate these 
guns? That is what I am trying to get to. If they make— can we do 
something to make it more difficult for the kids to carry guns with 
the existing police force? 

Ms. Detra J. Make examples of the ones that are already locked 
up. 

Mr. Machtley. What about in school? You mentioned there are 
some ways of cutting back on kids carrying guns. Do you think we 
could put metai detectors like we use at airports and other meth- 
ods of preventing guns from coming in and making it just more dif- 
ficult? Will that help? 

Ms. Detra J. It might, but— 

Mr. Machtley. Do you think that they could just go out and get 
another gun? , . . . . , 

Ms. Detra J. That will just stop them from bringing it into the 
school, but that is not goin£ to stop them from getting one. 

Mr. Machtley. Just going back to— because, I think you prob- 
ably have as much information as to what could be done— other 
than role models, which I agree is certainly the best way to go and 
maybe the way that we can help many of the kids, but is there 
anything we can do with those who are carrying guns just to limit 
the number of guns which are on the street? 

Ms. Detra J. If they are caught with a gun? What I say is lock 
them up so they will understand that it is not that easy to carry a 
gun and get away with it. 

Mr. Machtley. Thanks very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans. In the District, they have banned handguns and yet 
you know many students that have guns. Did any of the eight 
people that you know or those that have been wounded have guns 
or were engaged in gun fights at the time they were shot? 

Ms. Detra J. Most of them were gun fights and half of them 
were innocent bystanders. 

Mr. Evans. I am sorry? 

Ms. Detra J. You had half that had guns and were in gun fights 
and half were innocent bystanders. 

Mr. Evans. For some of those that have died, there is really— if 
they had guns and were involved in a gun fight, there is no amount 
of increased pensdties that are going to be any worse than actually 
getting killed, I suppose, or perhaps wounded in a gun fight, so if 
we are talking about increased penalties, in effect, we have capital 
punishment for some of these gun owners that have been involved 
in these gun fights; is that right? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. But there is a feeling that you have to be armed to 
protect yourself? Is there that feeling in your community? 
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Ms. Detra J. Among the ones that are dealing, yes. 

Mr. Evans. All right. So nothing we probably do here in terms of 
saying you could go to jail for X— maybe a year or something is 
going to be any worse, you know, punishment than what has hap- 
pened to some of these students that have been killed or wounded- 
is that correct? ' 

I mean, do you think if we passed a law here saying you go to 
jaU for one year whether or not you actually discharged a weapon 
in the commission of a crime, would that deter people in your com- 
munity from owning guns? 

Ms. Deiza J. You really can't say. You have to prove it. 

Mr. Evans. I am sorry? 

Ms. Detra J. I am saying, you could say that you are going to 
lock them up for whatever amount of years for a gun, but they are 
not going to believe it until they see it. So you have to really prove 
make an example out of somebody. " 9 

Mr. Evans. All right. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Let me, if I might, first of all, 
r^L^T^ 011 mentl0ned that a couple of times you have been asked 
to hold drugs for a dealer or hustler, as you refer to them. Where 
did you get the courage to say no? 

Ms. Detra J. From inside. I don't want to have anything to do 
with it, drugs, none of it, guns, anything; because as soon as you 
start holding stuff for somebody, they might come looking for you. 
Ihey dont care who it is. You could just be— you know, passing 
these drugs back to him and somebody could just snatch him, 
snatch you, shoot you, shoot him. I would rather not deal with it. 

Chairman Miller. Good decision. Logical. It follows. Okay. 

But again, you look at this and you analyze, and you say this is a 
very dangerous business to get into. This can cause you a lot of 
trouble if you even start getting involved at all. 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. And yet, many of your friends or people that 
you see that are living in your neighborhood look at it, and, for 
some reason, they draw a different conclusion. 
^•J^^u^^V think [t 18 that ™ driving them where they would 
SfSJ^. d ? . . or in ^ ur y or jail terms? Why would they flirt with 
it? What is driving it? 

Ms. Detra J. Popularity. 
Chairman Miller. Popularity? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. How do they get to be popular by doing this? 

Ms. Detra J. The girls-they think it is cute, like, if you go out 
with a hustler, you are this and you are that. So that is why they 
do it and they do it for the fancy jewelry, the cars and stuff like 
that. 

Chairman Miller. What I find interesting is that that answer 
parallels answers that we have received in this committee from 
members of various gangs around the country—that this provides 
status. As one young woman said who belonged to a gang, "You 
know, it s not easy to be a Chicana in America, but if you belong to 
the gang, no one s going to fool with you." She said, "Your teachers 
treat ^ou with respect and people leave you alone if you belong to a 
gang. 
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Is that part of being involved in the drug trade, too, you think? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. So it kind of solves some of your problems? It 
also adds to them, apparently, rather dramatically. 

When we asked a number of gang people "do your parents know 
you are a member of a gang," or "why would your parents let you 
become a member of the gang?" a couple people who were former 
gang members who now have left those gangs from Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles said that we had to understand that sometimes 
the child was bigger than the parent, that maybe parents didn't 
have as much control as some of us in Congress thought they 
might have, that some of these kids scare even their parents. 

Do you think that that is somewhat true? 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Do you see examples of that in your neighbor- 
hoods? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Where a mother might not be able to exercise 
control over whether her son carries a gun or gets involved in the 
drug trade 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. Or who her daughter goes out 
with? 
Ms. Detra J. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. So the pleas of the parents might simply go 
unheeded in this case, where kids aren't going to pay attention. 

Ms. Detra J. Yes. It is not a family bond any more. The par- 
ents—okay, they might say stop or whatever, but that is not going 
to necessarily stop the child from doing what he or she wants to do, 
because whue they are outside, the mother is inside, and she, you 
know, doesn't have any control of what her child does outside 
unless she really enforces her rules and regulations in her house. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Milner, do you find that to be the situa- 
tion, I mean, where in many instances, parents are making the 
effort, but they have lost that element of control that we like to 
think we have as parents? 

Mr. Milner. That is basically true, but I must clarify that all the 
kids that are in the project homes aren't bad kids. You have 10- or 
15 percent who are doing the business and the rest are going to 
schools, getting good grades, coming in on time, working summer 
jobs, you know, doing other cultural activities, but it is just that 
you have that bad apple in every project who is going to stand out 
and shine beyond the ones who are doing well. 

Chairman Miller. All right. The concern I have is not that every 
child is a bad kid. What troubles me is the extent to which young 
people like Detra and the young kids and the very small kids have 
lost almost all of their liberties in these neighborhoods because of a 
few people involved in the drug trade. Kids cannot go out and play. 
Kids sleep on the floor. Kids are kept home after school. They are 
not experiencing the sort of normal growing up and fun and play 
that you equate with childhood because there are a few people 
standing on the corner who scare the hell out of them. 

I hope this doesn't appear to be an indictment of all kids who 
live in projects because, in my district, in talking with kids in hous- 
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ing projects in tough neighborhoods, what always grabs me is the 
extent to which some of the very young kids are just frightened to 
death of their environment. When you talk to young people— as we 
have with former gang members or gang members or people like 
Detra— you see that they are called on at an age, 14, 15, 16, to deal 
with some problems that not many of us would be very successful 
at in terms of the difficult choices that you would have to make at 
that age. 

I am concerned that there is a notion, sort of, that children are 
running wild without parents paying attention, but boy, I will teil 
you, in my district, there are an awful lot of parents who are 
marching every Saturday and Sunday to try to get drug dealers out 
of their neighborhoods and trying to grab onto their kids. I think 
even Secretary Kemp has suggested that, in many of these neigh- 
borhoods, there are no options. Fortunately, he has joined up with 
the YMCA and YWCA to see about improving some of the recre- 
ational facilities. Again, the testimony before this committee, by an 
awful lot of kids, is that we fail to understand. We think a lot of 
black kids are standing around shooting basketballs and they say, 
We don t even have hoops in our neighborhood. There are no bas- 
ketballs; there are no hoops; there's nothing." 

I think that is what the Secretary has tried to point out and I 
think, as Congresswoman Boxer has said, what is the opposite of 
the drug trade in these neighborhoods? If the opposite is nothing, 
then the drug trade starts to look fairly attractive. 

I think we know enough about children to know that they seek 
stimubtion. They are risk-takers. They think they are invulnera- 
ble. They have a lot of things going for thorn, but if there is no 
outlet, if you can't play ball, you can't join a group or you can't 
have some outlet— I don't know, I guess maybe the drug trade be- 
comes very attractive at that point. 

Mr. Milner. It is attractive because, number one, as you say, 
most of the hustlers range from—and what I mean by hustlers, I 
am talking about your hustlers out here doing it on a regular 
basis—range fro. i 15 on up. The babies, which Detra deals with a 
8he say 8 ' 3he works for the Department of Recreation 
ObAY program and a lot of the kids in the neighborhood— and 
To io ^ saying ' ba bies," I am talking about your nine through 
U— U and on down— look up to Detra because Detra tal. & them 
here, she counsels them, she buys them ice cream, all the things 
that they are not getting at home, Detra supplies. 

When you are dealing with your 15s and 16s, then you are deal- 
ing with something different. They consider themselves grown; 
they consider themselves, "I know what I'm doing," so you have a 
different tactic because you have the 19- and 20-year-olds who are 
making the drug world look good to your 15s and 16s. They come 
up in the cars and they go— they are friends. But dealing with the 
little ones, as you stated, once we get to our little ones, that will 
leave out all the rest because the little ones are going to take the 
place of the so-called "who wants to be a hustler; who doesn't?" 

Chairman Miller. You think, even in these difficult neighbor- 
hoods and circumstances, that there is clearly an opportunity there 
to change the outcome of some of the younger kids? 
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Mr. Milner. Exactly, and it has been done. It has been done. 
Most of the kids in the project homes, when they come to the pro- 
gram, as I say, they have different options, school, tutoring. Instead 
of being out there on the street corner watching the hustlers, they 
have the option to go to shows that they would not have ordinarily 
been able to see at the Kennedy Center. They have the option of 
going to the basketball games, football games, anything that is 
going to deter them from seeing the glory, glory from the hustler. 

Believe me, you have a lot of concerned parents in the communi- 
ty, a lot of them, and they are slowly but surely pulling together 
because now that they see that one will stand up, then the others 
stand up. Then, when you got another one standing up, then you 
have another. Then you build an Army. That is what is happening 
in the community, slowly but surely. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Any further questions by members? 

Mr. Machtley. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Machtley. May I just follow up on that? 

Are there some good, be it private or nonprofit organizations, 
that you have seen that are really making a difference or any pro- 
grams that set up role models that are really good, from the stand- 
point of 

Mr. Milner. Yes, there are. There is one that I know of that has 
done extremely well, and that is the program I work for. 

Chairman Miller. Were you authorized to say that, Mr. Milner? 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

Detra, you can see that you have been very helpful to the com- 
mittee with your personal experiences, and obviously, all of us— I 
think I speak for all of the Members of Congress here, wish you 
well and admire your courage and your willingness to help out the 
young children. We wish you the greatest success. We really appre- 
ciate your being here very much. Thank you. 

I would also say that I think that as people have an opportunity 
to go back through the testimony, Detra laid down some rather re- 
markable and dramatic lines about this problem in her community 
that members nay be interested in taking another look at. 

M jet, we will hear from a panel made up of Dr. Katherine Chris- 
tt:*el, who is a Fellow with the American Academy of Pediatrics; 
and Dr. Gary Kleck, who is the Associate Professor, School of Crim- 
inology from Florida State; Colonel Leonard Supenski, who is the 
Chief of Crime Prevention Bureau, Baltimore County Police De- 
partment; Dr. Thomas Scalea, who is the Director of the Trauma 
and Critical Surgical Care Unit, Kings County Hospital in Brook- 
lyn; and William D. Weisenburger, who is the Assistant Principal 
from Stonewall Jackson High School in Manassas, Virginia. 

If you will come forward and take your places up at the table, I 
think what we will do is we will take your testimony in the order 
in which I have called your names and your entire written state- 
ment will be made a part of the permanent record of this commit- 
tee. The extent to which you can summarize—you can see that this 
is generating a fair amount of questions here— will be appreciated 
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and to the extent that you want to comment on previous exchanges 
taken place, you should also feel free to do that. 

Dr. Christoffel, we will start with you. Welcome, welcome to all 
of you. 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE K. CHRISTOFFEL, M.D., FELLOW 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS, AND ATTENDING PHYSI- 
CIAN, DIVISION OF GENERAL AND EMERGENCY PEDIATRICS 
CHILDREN'S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, CHICAGO, IL, ON BEHALF 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 
Dr. Christoffel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
My name is Katherine Christoffel and I am a practicing pediatri- 
cian in Chicago, Illinois, where I serve on the medical staff of Chil- 
dren's Memorial Hospital. In addition, I am a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics and a member of the AAP Comnviuce 
on Accident and Poison Prevention. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you this morning 
to discuss the alarming problem of children and firearms in our so- 
ciety. 

The Select Committee is to be applauded for focusing sharper 
public attention on this devastating area of childhood injury. 

I wear a number of hats. One of these is general pediatrician 
and, wearing this hat, I am involved with firearm-injured children 
in the emergency room and after surgery. It is not difficult, unfor- 
tunately, for me to remember many specific cases and I would like 
to share a few of these with you. 

One was a four-year-old boy whose young sister shot him while 
they were playing with the family handgun. The bullet lodged in 
his spine and he will never walk again. 

One Sunday, a 16-year-old was brought to the emergency room 
by ambulance. In the ambulance, mere minutes after he was as- 
saulted with a handgun, he had no palpable pulse. In the operating 
room, within half an hour of iiyury, he required about a dozen 
units of blood because of internal bleeding. 

A ten-year-old was very recently hospitalized, having been shot 
while he and a friend were playing with the household handgun. 
They were in a festive mood because it was the boy's birthday. The 
bullet penetrated his face and lodged in his brain and he is expect- 
ed to be permanently disabled. 

A one-year-old was playing in the living room while his father 
was cleaning his childhood BB gun. The weapon fired, the BB pene- 
trated the one-year-old's skull, lodging in his brain. Surgery was re- 
quired to remove the BB; the child's ultimate outcome will not be 
clear for years. 

On New Year's Eve a few years ago, a ten-year-old boy was han- 
dling the family shotgun. He did not realize that it was loaded and 
it discharged, destroying his brother's face. The shot lodged in the 
base of his brain, causing his death. His organs were donated for 
transplantation. 

It has been more than ten years since a young patient of mine 
saw his own father shot to death with a handgun, but I cannot 
torget what the boy said. It was Christmas time and I asked him 
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what he wanted for Christmas. He said he wanted a bugle so he 
could wake his daddy. 

I hope this hearing can be a bugle call to wake this country to 
the needless danger our children face by living in our gun culture. 

When I learn that « ran-iiyured child will require my attention, 
I ask two questions. The first is, how bad is it; the second is, how 
old is he? By knowing the child's age, I can almost predict the cir- 
cumstances in which he was injured. If he is under five, and ii is 
almost always "he," the story will be that he was playing at home, 
either his home or a friend's or a relative's, when he found a gun. 
He may have thought it was a toy or may have thought it was real 
but unloaded and began to explore it. The exploration may have 
included pulling the trigger to see how it worked. Or perhaps it 
was another child of similar age who did the exploring and the 
trigger-pulling. 

If the child is over five, the story will be similar, except that the 
handling of the gun will have been fantasy play, in which the 
shooter or the victim or both were tough guys in a fight, iust like 
on TV. The pre-adolescents dare one another to be brave and shoot 
or simply show off that they they can handle a gun. 

If the child is adolescent, the gun injury is probably either a sui- 
cide attempt or an assault. Very early in adolescence, by age 12 in 
many areas, our boys graduate from toy gun play to the real thing, 
aiming guns at themselves and one another with deadly outcome. 

At each of these developmental stages, the presence of a gun in 
the child's environment invites behaviors that are appropriate to 
that stage of development. (It is important to remember that 15- to 
19-year-olds are not adults, even when they think they are, look 
like adults and carry guns.) Unable to resist the temptation, chil- 
dren give in to the invitation to handle the gun, but what they get 
is not what they expected. 

Another hat I wear is epidemiologist. The cases that I have men- 
tioned to you cannot convey how many children are injured, only 
that each and every one is a tragedy. The larger tragedy is that 
there are so very many children who suffer gun-related injuries. 

In 1987, gun injuries wen? the fourth leading cause of uninten- 
tional injury or death to children 14 and under. For inner city 
black adolescent boys and young men, firearm injuries are the 
leading cause of death. Many thousands of boys are carrying hand- 
guns to school daily. 

In 1987, more than half of the 2500 murder victims ages 19 and 
under in this country were killed with guns. The adolescent suicide 
rate has tripled in the past three decades, making suicide the third 
leading killer of teenagers. Guns are the leading method used by 
teenagers to commit suicide. 

With more than 30,000 overall firearm deaths each year in our 
country, a large and steadily growing number of American chil- 
dren are forced to confront the loss of gun-injured parents and 
other loved ones. More have parents and relatives who are tempo- 
rarily or permanently damaged by gun injuries. 

Firearm injury victims also include the children who uninten- 
tionally inflict firearm injury on others. The guilt they suffer is im- 
possible to measure. 
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The greatest tragedy in the facts which I have presented is that 
firearm -death and injuries should be among the most preventable 
of all childhood injuries. Were guns not so readily available, most 
of these deaths and injuries would be avoided because there is no 
other weapon type that is anywhere near as deadly as firearms. 

A third hat that I wear is chiiu advocate. That is what brings me 
here to speak to you today. The American Academy of Pediatrics 
has as its motto, "Speak up for children." We must speak up for 
children because most children cannot speak up for themselves. 

According to a recent Academy survey of its fellows, one in six 
pediatricians across America treated a child for gun-related inju- 
ries within the past year. Two-thirds involved handguns and two- 
thirds of those occurred during unsupervised play with a gun found 
in the household. Based on their experience, three out of four pedi- 
atricians support more community efforts to enact gun control leg- 
islation. In my opinion, these will need to be multi-faceted, compre- 
hensive and far-reaching. 

The carnage caused by guns among children and adolescents oc- 
casionally receives media attention (today, in part, thanks to you) 
However, systematic and sustained attention to the problem has 
been lacking. Part of the reason for this is that data are generally 
unavailable specifically concerning .lie involvement of children in 
the gun epidemic, including unintentional as well as intentional in- 
juries, fatal and nonfatal injuries. 

Further, there is a lack of necessary detail, for example- about 
age and circumstances, in the data that are available. An example 
that came up already this morning is that we need to know where 
the guns are coming from, the illegal ones as well as the legal ones 
baying they are illegal doesn't tell us where they came from The 
Academy urges Congress to take steps to ensure that detailed and 
current records are collected and kept so that the situation can be 
properly assessed and steps can be taken to end the maiming and 
killing of our children. Gunshot injuries should be reportable and 
investigated, just as cases of measles and AIDS. 

The Academy will sponsor a vwo-day forum on children and guns 
later this summer to begin to generate other specific viable public 
policy options. 

Pediatricians are prepared to support your leadership and that of 
this committee to ensure that further preventable firearm deaths 
and disabling injuries do not befall our children. No one can be- 
lieve that the Founding Fathers, in crafting the 2nd Amendment, 
intended to leave American children as vulnerable to firearm vio- 
lence as they are today. 

Thank you for your attention. 

[Prepared statement of Katherine K. Christoffel M.D., F A A P 
follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Katherine K. Christoffel, M.D., F.A.A.P., Fellow, Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, and Attending Physician, Division of General 
and Emergency Pediatrics, Children's Memorial Hospital, Chicago, IL 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Katherine Christoffel, M.D. , and I am a 



medical staff of Children's Memorial Hospital. In addition, I am 
a Fellow of the American Academy of Pediatrics, and a member of 
the AAP Committee on Accident and Poison Prevention. The Academy, 
as you know, represents more than 38,000 pediatricians in the 
United States who are dedicated to the promotion of maternal, 
child and adolescent health. I especially appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you this morning to discuss the 
growing problem of "children and firearms" in our society. The 
Select Committee is certainly to be applauded for focusing sharper 
public attention on thib devastating area of childhood injury, 
which too often goes unmentioned. Under the "cloak" of 
Constitutional guarantees, our children are being hurt and are 
dying . 

I hope this hearing will mark the beginning of the end for this 
disastrous situation. No one can believe that our Founding 
Fathers, in crafting the Second Amendment, intended to leave 
American children as vulnerable to firearm violence as they are 
today. Thousands of children carry guns to school each year; 
children have been killed in schools by handguns and in school 
yards by semiautomatic weapons; major urban trauma centers are 
reporting an increase of 300 percent in the numbers of children 
treated for gunshot wounds; young children are being shot in 
retaliation for the gang activities of their older siblings. 



practicing pediatrician in Chicago, Illinois, where I serve on the 
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Because of these developments, pediatricians have come to believe 
that serious advocates for child safety cannot ignore the issue of 
guns . 



At the outset, it should be noted that handguns are by no means 
the only threat to American children For example, nonpowder 
firearms (air rifles and BB guns, etc.) are a cateqory of weapon 
normally considered toys, but they are far too dangerous to 
warrant such a benign description. The ammunition--steel BBs , 
lead pellets or darts — can be fired with a velocity capable of 
penetrating shir, ar.d bene. Eye damage is a frequent and serious 
result. BB guns and pellet weapons are available by catalogue and 
in retail stores. They are advertised in magazines intended for 
pre-teen children. The sale and use of these products are loosely 
regulatad. But the threat they pose to children must be taken in 
context . 



And that context can be captured in a single word: handguns. 
Handgun injury remains a major cause of morbidity and mortality in 
American society, particularly among young persons. Large numbers 
of children are affected by handgun violence through the loss of 
fathers, brothers and other relatives. Young chilaren are 
injured, and occasionally killed, in nandgun "accidents." Some 
young children and many adolescents are murdered with handguns. 
Like infant mortality, handgun violence in the United States is a 
medical as well as a social problem. Because handguns are so 
lethal, and because of their very limited ability to provide 
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personal protection, handgun injury in our judgment can oest be 
reduced by making handguns less available. Handgun contro) cannot 
reduce rates of crime or interpersonal assault, but it can reduce 
the frequency and severity of injury arising from these situations 
toward the much lower levels found in other countries. 

The lamentably heavy involvement of children in the United States 
handgun injury epidemic warrants the full involvemen* of 
pediatricians on their behalf — and the Academy is pledged to 
precisely that. We will sponsor a two-day forum on children and 
guns later this summer to begin to generate specific, viable 
public policy options; we will hold a full-scale roundtable debate 
of the issue at the American Academy of Pediatrics annual meeting 
in October; and we pledge to this committee that pediatricians 
will provide you with support to galvanize appropriate public 
attention--and action. 

Surely it is high time. Our country is regrettably unique in the 
western world in both gun violence and in the lack of limitations 
on gun ownership and use. We have twice the number of gun 
homicides and suicides as has Latin America, nearly five times 
that of Canada and Europe. A resident of Seattle as five, times 
likelier to be murdered with a handgun tnan is a resident of 
Vancouver, just 140 miles to the north. 

And children are not spared. Ten American children ages 18 and 
under are killed every day in handgun suicides, homicides and 
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-ccidents. Three or four times as many are wounded. One of every 
25 admissions to American pediatric trauma centers is due to 
gunshot wounds. In 1987 gun injuries were the fourth-leading 
cause of unintentional-injury death for children ages 14 and 
under. For inner-city black adolescent boys and young men, 
firearm injuries are the leading cause of death. An estimated 
135,000 boys carried handguns to school daily in 1987, and another 
270,000 carried handguns to school at least once, based on a 
recent survey of 11,000 students. Nearly 8.7 million children and 
adolescencs have access to handguns. Florida reported a 
42-percent increase in gun incidents in schools during 1987-88, 
and 86 percent of the guns that were traced came from the 
students ' homes. California schools reported a 4 3-percent 
increase in student gun confiscations in middle schools, and a 
50-percent increase in high schools over the past three years. 

With roughly 33,000 overall firearm deaths each year in the United 
States, a large and growing number of American children are forced 
to confront the loss of a gun-injured parent or other loved one. 
Added to this are the parents and others temporarily or 
permanently damaged by gun injuries. The impact of such trauma on 
children and their families has become too familiar to many 
pediatricians, particularly those of us who live in cities. In 
addition to the number of children who have suffered fnearm death 
or injury at then own hands, we must also consider the children 
who accidentally inflict firearm injury to others--the guilt such 
a child would suffer for the rest of his or her life is impossible 
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to measure. 

In 1987 more than half of the 2498 murder victims ages 19 and 
under were killed with guns. An estimated 23,900 were assaulted 
with guns in 1985. In a study of 266 unintentional shootings of 
children ages 16 and under, 50 percent occurred in the victims' 
homes, and 38 percent in the homes of friends or relatives. In 
almost half the cases, the handguns used were most often found in 
bedrooms. Easy access to loaded guns in the home is probably the 
chief contributing factor in unintentional shootings of children 
ages 14 and under. Nationally, more than 25 million households 
own handguns, and about half of those surveyed admit to keeping 
them loaded. As a result, hundreds of times each year, children 
playing at home find a handgun, they explore or play with it, then 
the gun discharges and a child is seriously injured or killed. 

When the youngest children are themselves the direct victims of 
handgun violence, it is occasionally deliberate; more often it is 
unintentional. In some instances the child is caught in the 
crossfire of an adult argument or robbery: more often a child gets 
hold of a gun that has been acquired by a family member as 
protection from assault, and plays with it, unaware that it is 
real and loaded. Since the purpose of buying the gun is poorly 
served if it is under lock and key, the tendency is to keep it 
readily accessible to deal with emergencies. That can--and 

does spell tragedy for many American children, reared as they are 

with toy guns that are strikingly realistic in appearance. 
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The adolescent suicide rate has tripled in the past three decades, 
making suicide the third-leading killer of teenagers. Every 90 
minutes, an American teenager commits suicide. Every three hours, 
a teenager commits suicide with a handgun. Guns are the leading 
method used by teenagers to commit suicide (60 percent), and nine 
out of 10 attempted suicides involving handguns are completed. it 
has also been reported that a suicidal teenager living in a home 
with an easily accessible gun is likelier to commit suicide than 
is a suicidal teenager living m a home where no gun is present. 

In the study of fatal unintentional injuries, boys were usually 
both the victims (80 percent) and the shooters (92 percent). This 
pattern of male predominance is seen for all gun injuries. Gun 
play by young boys probably contributes to both firearm injury 
during childhood and aiso the acquisition of the "gun habit," 
which is deadly, when reality mimics fantasy, there may be 
danger. The visual similarities between toy guns, nonpowder 
firearms, and powder handguns and rifles confuse not only 
children, but adults as well. At times, children are fatally shot 
by police, who understandably suspect them of criminal firearm use 
when they are actually playing with toy guns. Colorful 
lightweight plastic handguns may soon be produced; based on 
manufacturer information, it appears that they would be marketed 
to women and others who have thus far avoided guns. These new 
toylike devices would compound perceptual confusion concerning 
which guns are real, and also increase the presence of guns m 
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children's environments. 



Fantasy of another sort contributes as well. Television and 
movies accustom viewers to high levels of violence by portraying 
the world as threatening, and depicting guns as solutions to 
interpersonal and societal problems. By presenting an implausible 
number of people surviving gunshot trauma with trivial results, 
the entertainment media minimize the dangers of gunplay and 
desensitize children and adults to the enormity of each death and 
injury . 

But the price we pay is not fantasy at all. In addition to lives 
and anguish, firearm injuries cost money. The financial costs of 
nonfatal injury include those of medical care, legal and social 
investigations, and interventions. Interventions may include 
supportive services to the family, rehabilitative services or, in 
some instances, long-term institutional placement due to severe 
sequelae. In a recent study at the hospital where I work, the 
average hospital charges alone for 23 children hospitalized with 
powder firearm injuries was more than $10,000. The costs of fatal 
violence include as well forensic investigations, and the years of 
potential life lost to the victims. 

In keeping with our commitment to children, pediatricians, now 
acutely aware of the deepening problems associated with children 
and guns, are prepared to act. According to a recent Academy 
survey of its Fellows, fully one in six pediatricians across 
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America has treated a child for gun-relates jU ries within the 
past year. Of those injuries, 66 percent involved handguns. 
Sixty-two percent of gun-related injuries occurred during 
unsupervised play with a gun found in the household. Three out of 
four pediatricians surveyed strongly agreed that community efforts 
to enact gun control legislation should be publicly supported, and 
a majority agreed that such measures would help reduce risks of 
injuries or death to children and adolescents. 

Prevention of firearm injury can occur at any one of several 
points: manufacture/importation, sale/transfer, possession, and 
use. Of these, purchase and possession/storage are the ones most 
amenable to pediatric anticipatory guidance. Though its 
effectiveness has not been evaluated, counseling of parents would 
seem to be imperative if the household contains volatile or 
depressed individuals, young children, or pre-adolescent boys. 
Parents can be asked if they have or are thinking of acquiring a 
gun, and the risks associated with guns in the home reviewed. If 
guns are already in the home, and parents resist disposing of 
them, the need to keep guns and ammunition separate can be 
stressed . 

Several other educational approaches to the primary prevention of 
firearm injury have been proposed, including advice to parents by 
physicians, training in hunting skills, and school-based programs 
on the dangers of guns. The hunting education approach 1S not 
promising, as most child and adolescent firearm injuries 
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(includinq most unintentional firearm injuries) are not related to 
hunting. Cognitive approaches aimed at young children would 
probably be counterproductive, as the safety gains are likely to 
be minimal and any decreased adult vigilance (based on the 
presumption of such gains) hazardous. There is no evidence that 
public education alone— in or out of the schools--has any impact 
on gun violence. 

Pediatricians and other physicians can play a useful role in 
seeking to reduce firearm violence. Their efforts can include 
education (both directly, by discussing the importance of firearm 
safety with parents, and indirectly, by conveying the same message 
to the public at large), advocacy (developing support for and 
testifying on behalf of gun control legislation), and support 
(providing expertise and pressure to assure that education and 
legislation can and will be translated into the desired protective 
actions ) . 

The greatest tragedy in the facts which I have presented is that 
firearm deaths should be among the most preventable of all 
childhood fatalities. Were guns not so readily available, most of 
these deaths would be avoided. We cannot pretend otherwise. 
Some 4500 deaths, and between 13,500 and 22,500 firearm injuries, 
occur in this country each year, which we are asked to ignore 
because of strong- -and strongly objectionable-- political 
pressures. American families devastated by the loss of their 
children to firearm violence deserve better leadership than that. 
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The carnage caused by guns am0 ng children and adolescents 
occasionally recedes media attention. However, systematic and 
sustained attention to the problem has been lacking. Part of the 
reason for this is that there is generally unavailable data 
concerning the involvement of children la the gun epidemic, and 
there is a lack of necessary detail in the data that are 
available. The Academy urges Congress to take steps to ensure 
that proper records are kept, so that the gravity of the situation 
can be properly assessed and steps can be taken to end the maiming 
and killing of our children. Gunshot injuries should be 
reportable, just as are cases of measles and aids. 

Pediatricians are prepared to S upp 0i t you, leadership, and that of 
this committee, to ensure that further preventable firearm deaths 
and disabling injuries do not befall our children simply because 
we lacked the political courage to provide them the protection to 
which they are entitled. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Dr. Kleck. 

STATEMENT OF GARY KLFCK, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, SCHOOL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHAS- 
SEE, FL 

Dr. Kleck. Good morning. . 

The topic of the hearing has changed a little bit since I was first 
invited to speak to it, so some of my written testimony, 1 would 
say, is irrelevant to this morning's proceedings, so I will skip on 
the portion that concerned assault rifles, which I was told earlier 
had been a concern. Briefly, the testimony indicated that the as- 
sault rifle problem was largely a media creation. There was neither 
a significant fraction of homicides or other crimes involving assault 
rifles, nor was there any indication of an increasing number of 

th So*I will confine my comments to the other portions of the testi- 
mony which concerned gun violence among youth. 

I was interested to hear Dr. Christoffel's testimony. I had not 
seen her written testimony before today, but it is characteristic of 
medical and public health writing and testimony on the subject. A 
lot of it is very vague and amorphous, slipping from discussions of 
gun accidents to suicides, to homicides, back and forth, talking 
about all gun fatalities without referring to what kind are being 
referred to. 

,ome statistics will refer to children, -ome to adolescents, some 
to the two combined. If you want to mane figures look large, you 
include teenagers as if they are the same as children and so on. 

We are told that gun accidents are the fourth leading cause of 
unintentional deaths among children. If I were to come to you and 
say that among fatal gun accident deaths, fatal gun accident 
deaths were the leading cause of death, you would think I was an 
idiot, but if you limit all deaths just to unintentional deaths, it is 
true, for what it is worth, that fatal gun accidents are among the 
leading causes of death, but the reality is they are extremely rare. 
Children are not the primary victims of fatal gun accidents, lhe 
primary victims are the same people who are the victims of ^ten- 
tional gun violence; that is, they are adolescents and young adults. 
They are people in the ages roughly between 15 and 29 or «*o. 

Children rarely are the victims of fatal gun accidents, although 
you would not get that impression from media accounts because it 
is almost always regarded as, at minimum, a State wire service and 
often a national wire service story when such an event occurs. We 
are told this problem is an epidemic of gun violence of some sort. 
The reality is gun violence across the board has been declining in 
the United States, fortunately. This is a bright spot I guess good 
news is not really news— under current news standards, but, in 
fact both the overall homicide rates and the share of that homicide 
problem which is attributable to guns has been declining in recent 

years. , . 

In particular, the rate of gun accidents has been declining over 
the years It has declined dramatically. If you can call the problem 
an epidemic, despite the fact that the trend is going in the exact 
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It is not true that guns are useless for self defense. That is not 
what criminological evidence indicates, and .therefore ^ people > are 
not being irrational in acquiring guns for self defense. They are not 
real good as a crime-prevention strategy. There isn t much the 
criminal justice system does to prevent crime and there is probably 
only a rather modest effect of potential victims owning guns, but it 
is not useless. When people use guns for self defense they, ^neral- 
ly speaking, come out of it better than people who did not use guns 
for self defense. They are less likely to be injured and less likely to 
lose their property in crime incidents where they use a gun for sell 

So given that people have a rational reason for keeping those 
guns around in their homes and will continue to believe, no matter 
what evidence indicates one way or another, that that is a good 
thing to do, the onl kind of advice you can give people to prevent 
these kinds of tragedies from happening is advice they are willing 
to take, advice such as keep your gun with a trigger lock on it or 
some similar device. It is impossible to discharge a firearm, acci- 
dentally or intentionally, if you just keep the trigger lock on it. It 
is an absolute 100 percent effective way of preventing a gun acci- 
dent and yet it doesn't render the gun entirely useless for self de- 
fense. So that is advice that people can take and it is advice that 
might well have an impact on gun accidents, both among children 
and among older people. . 

There is a radio station in Florida which is giving away trigger 
locks this weekend to any gun owner, any parent who wants one. 1 
suspect that is one of the most productive things that could be done 
to prevent these kinds of accidents. 

Th&nk you 

[Prepared statement of Professor Gary Kleck Ph.D., follows:] 
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I have bttn asksd to testify about thb involvement of guns in 
youth violence, and to present relevant statistical data, with 
special reference to semi-automatic rifles and fully automatic 
weapons* The bulk of the material to he presented has been adapted 
frojs a book X as writing on guns and violence* 

Trend* in Youth Homicide and Gun Involvement 

I will begin by desoribing recent trends in youth killings, 
focussing on hosicide data because those are widely regarded as 
the most reliable violent crime statistics available* Table 1 
shows that the fraction of U.S. homicide arreets accounted for by 
persons under age 20 has been fairly stable since 1974, fluctuating 
between about if and 20 per cent*. The overall (all ages) hosicide 
rate per capita has generally declined since 1974; consequently, 
the rate of homicides committed by youths has also been declining* 
The youth hosicide rate has recently increased since a low point 
in 1984, but is still well below the r*»te in 1974* (In this and 
later tables, 1987 is the last year referred to because the final 
1988 FBI crime figures with gun type breakdowns had not yet been 
publicly released at the time this testimony was prepared*) 

Table IK ahows the recent trends in youth involvement in 
violent or ice in general (homicide, rape, robbery, and aggravated 
assault combined) • The share of violent crimes accounted for by 
youth has apparently declined somewhat over the past fifteen years, 
presumably at leaet partly due to a corresponding decline in the 
fraction of the general population in the young ages* There has 
been little noteworthy trend in the per capita rate of youth 
violent crime in the last five years, although there has been a 
modest drop over the last fifteen years* 

Going back to Table 1, it also presents figures on trends in 
the involvement of guns in homicides in general, and among youth 
honicides in particular, since 1974, the relative involvement of 
guns in hosicide (all ages combined) hae steadily declined; the 
per cent of homicides which involved guns decreased from about 70% 
in 1974 to about 61% in 1967* Among homicides with victims under 
age 20, the per cent involving guns declined from 1974 to 1983 and 
then increased from 1984 through 19?7, returning to roughly the 
sane level ae in 1974. 

"Assault Rifles" and U.S. Homicides 

Paramilitary semiautomatic rifles (PSARo) , popularly known as 
"assault rifles," «re shoulder weapons which can fire only one shot 
per trigger pull, but w.iich feed another round into the chamber 
after each shot is fired (i.e. are "euto-loading") , They are 
directly derived or adapted from true assault rifles, which are 
military weapons capable of either semiautomatic fire (one shot per 
trigger pull) or fully automatic fire (multiple shots per trigger 
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pull, firing for as long as the trigger is held down *nd there 
unspent ammunition). Semiautomatic rifles and handguns ^ave been 
SS?S^?i* iU ; n ar 5! in th ° U / S ' eince b#fora **• F^»t Wtrld Kar. 

# Si 5 5 r t? tt,s ° ear i ia ? weapons only in appearance and in 
the fact that they were adapted from military assault rifles. 
Mechanically, unmodified PSARs are not significantly different from 

^Ir^Sf a ^^Swtur^! ta^a, that haV * be6n popular » inca tha oarl Y 
i— 6 ^ ■ a _ le * overall have bean declining since 1980, and rifls 
f!i %^ V i l ?f nd -? rta,,in9 8inc# 1976 ' baSe<J °n domestic production 
and ^^tion figures from the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 

J ira .\ X ! W , ( V« WW 1»73-1983# Hove 1987), However, judging 

from their increasing prominence in gun stores and catalogs, PSARs 
5 B !V* 1, 2 ng ** incr ««i«9 »h»re of the rifle market in the 
past decade. For example, the vell-Xnown Shoot^s flltelfl catalog 
did not advertise any PSARs in its 1974 issue (although mSny othe? 
semiautomatic guns were included), but devoted 13 pages to such 
"87 issue. However, there are no national , data on £ne 
E^ UC ^VJ old ..w 0r Possessed (WW does not break down rifle 
totals as to whether they are semi-automatic), so v * cannot tav how 
much of an increase there has been. They .till probably cons^Itut? 
a minority of rifle sales, as suggested by the fact that there were 

llrI?*Z ?' 1987 ghwotfr's devoted to non-PSAR rifles? 

compared to only 13 for PSARs, ' 

ahar . Ta n b / e n * 8bov * rifles have not been involved in a large 

trend at all in this share in the paet ten years, it hes been 
ITili^l ? Wr T rd \, **" , th8 nuwbftr and *** capita'rate of rim 

h»ieM!2 ?" d fSf eaSi P 9 ' 1907 ' onl * 4 * P ar cant °f 0-8- 

homicides involved rifles of eny kind; therefore, this would be the 

RVrmV^H^" °,' !5 UUn9s ln ™ lv *n* PsXrs, ever, if Si 
H fl Wiling* involved such weapons. A reasonable estimate 

°^ Z that, at most, perhaps a quarter to a half of these, or 
about 1-2 ;>or cent of all U.S. homicides in 1987 involved PSARs. 

h °"Pf " < 5 r ^ Ut 5°f Atat ^ c «fti»at« is not possible because 
St-SSli 011 ! 1 h .°» icida * at * gathered by the FBI do not differentiate 
subtypes of rifles. 

For the same reason, it is impossible to say for certain 
^li!i!f.I he number of killings involving PSARs has significantly 
increased nationally in recent years. It may have done so, at 
least to some slight degree, but, not withstanding the steady flow 
°' atories on PSAR- linked crimes, I Know of no hard 

in^?^ t0 ^V PP °^ f?*? a claisu sinc * th * 8har « of homicides 
involving rifles of all types has declined slightly in the laet ten 

X? ar S^4«^ 0r for PSAR » to claim any substantially growing share 
or homicides, one would have to assume sharply doclinina 

KSXKnt? OU, ' r tyP " ° f rifle "' if ot fi^»S C i» tl 
While FBI data covering U.S. homict0«a in thm tumoral 

SKi" t i2 , . d0 « m n0t ""f?""? W»""9» ^ #«* riminv'Xd 
JS?;?!.* i*. on « 8 P« cial «ubaet of honicfdeo 4o provid. more 
aeteil.a information of this sort. I rcfor to killings of police 
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officers. It should be stressed that high powered weapons such as 
PSAHs probably account for a le-^jer share of police killings than 
of civilian killing* because only the more powerful guns have a 
substantial likiihood of killing a person wearing body armor, as 
most police do. Table 3 shows the recent trends in weapon use in 
felonious killings of police officers. Out of over 500,000 evorn 
officers in the nation, 73 were feloniously killed in 1987, 66 of 
these involving guns, nine of them rifles* Killings involving 
semi-automatic rifles of any kind, paramilitary or otherwise, are 
clearly quite rare. Even if all killings involving rifles with 
calibers found in semiauto rifles did in fact involve seniauto 
rifles, there were at most eight such killings in the entire nation 
in 1987, One of these eight oases involved a fully automatic 
rifle. 

Discussing trends in events this rare is probably not very 
meaningful, but for what it's worth, there is no indication of an 
increase in these kinds of killings in recent years - there were 
exactly as many in 1987 as there had been five years earlier. 
Since this is the period during which PSARs were growing in 
popularity, if they had increased the homicide risk for polloe 
officers, this is the period when it should have been evident. It 
is not. Table 3 also shows that the number of police officers 
feloniously killed has declined in recent years, as have the number 
involving guns and, more specifically, the number involving rifles. 
Handguns have always been the predominant weapon used to kill 
police officers, just as is true of civilian homicides <U,8, FBI 
1988) . 

As to trends in PsAR involvement in youth homicidee, there 
again are no national data which would permit any authoritative 
statement one way or the other* PSArt involvement in youth 
homicides is very likely at least as rare as in homicides in 
general, but whether this involvement is increasing is impossible 
to say. 

In sum, although there is certainly greatly increased media 
and police attention being paid to semiautomatic rifles, the 
limited hard evidence available provides no reason to believe there 
has actually been any increase in violence involving such weapons. 

Machine Guns and Weapons Converted to Fully Autom atic Fire 

The are no national data on crimes involving fully-automatio 
weapons (i.e. capable of firing multiple rounds with a single 
trigger pull) , whether guns originally manufactured as machine guns 
or semi-automatic weapons converted to fully automatic fire. The 
bast available information portal ns to local areas like cities or 
counties. Miami/Dade County is an especially useful locale because 
it is an extreme "upper limit w case* It is located in a state with 
fairly lenient gun laws and is notorious for ite extraordinarily 
high rate of drug trafficking activity and drug-related killings, 
with "cocaine cowboys** supposedly involved in almost dally machine 
gun battles on the streets. If fully automatic weapons claim a 
large share of homicides anywhere in the U.S., they surely should 
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do so in Miami. Tha p«ak y.ar for Dad* County homicides was 1980 
during which th.re vara 569 killings. The share of ttesa killing 
vhKh war. linked to drug-traf fickin, ("ripoff." ?Lr£" kUllSS 
to control drug territory, fighting over drug proceeds? retaliation 
for previous drug-related killing*, robberfe, of drug dealers? 
etc.) i. extremely high in Dade County - 19.7 per cent! compared 
to only i.i per cent of U.S. homicides being related to "narcotic.- 
that same y.ar (U.S. FBI 1981). Nevertheless, according to the 
^Stt 1 **a»in.r, only on. p*r cent of DaSI Count? 
homicides involved a machine gun of any kind - 5 or oosaiblv 6 
5^ e ; h °. Ut r, °o f 5M ho » icide » I"*) • Tha ^rraapondin^f ration 

*°* « a i« thus vary likely to be well below one 

per cent. 

??i ""i, 1 "" 1 how »any PSARs have bean converted to fully 
automatic fire. It i« certainly possible for a parson with 
£H iCi l nt • IcUl ! an * «quip«ent to dH conversion on^a? B o.t aS 
PSAR. However, there is -no evidence that any significant number 
of conversions «ra dona by criminals (or by others for than) or 

w~«L». ny itSHlZ^l!* nl f btr of criBtl are oomaittad with such 
weapons. Indeed, there is not even any anecdotal evidence hinting 
that such events arecommon. Evidently criminals either stick 
with non-automatio fire or, in the case of criminals like drug 
smugglers, have access to true machine guns. 

Stray Bull eta and rnnocant B ystander s, 

min ^A 1 * ■f^J* lflht diwii « th* »ignificanca of PSAR an* aiachlna 
mi V' because so much of it appears to involve drug 
traffickers and other criminals killing one another, others stress 
i !i ri ! Ic . °1 l™"** 1 * bystanders being shot as a result of 
indiscriminate, rapid-fira shooting in public places. Every 
ordinary oitiren, it is argued, is at risk of being accidentally 
shot by a stray bullet fired from one of these weapons. 

Such incidents do occur; however they appear to be extremaly 
rare. Again taking Miami as a strong test case, I have examined 
narratives of 569 Dade County homicides in 1980, 410 ot which 
involved firearms (see wilbank* 1984, pp.193-374). I found only 
four incident* of innocent bystanders being accidentally shot, only 
one of these being drug-related. It is unclear from the case 
narratives whether any of the four involved an automatic weapon. 
Nona of the cases involved a youth - the youngest victim was 32. 
Thus even in a countv which was probably the drug violence capital 
or the nation, cases of innocent bystanders accidentally killed in 
drug-related gun battles were virtually nonexistent. 

gu n iPVOlviment In Youth BJllgifl ll 

Shooting is the most common method used in U.S. suicides, 
accounting for 60 per cent of suicides in 19f5 (the latest year 
for which complete figures have been published). Children rarely 
commit suicide, but adolescents do (although not at as a hiqh a 
rate as older people) . Table 4 shows that older adolescents (age 
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15*19) are elightly mora likely than average to use guns in 
suicide, while the snail number of 10-14 year-olds are slightly 
less l'.kely than average to use guns. However, there is very 
little pronounced pattern in gun use by age. 

Table 4 also indicates that, after increasing in the I970 f s, 
the fraction of suicides using guns levelled off at about 59 per 
cent in the early 1980 *s for the entire population, while among 
young people it has declined slightly from a peak of 63 per cent 
in 1979 to 59 per oent in 1985. There was e slight upturn in the 
per cent of youth suloldes involving guns from 1984 to 1985. 



About five por cent of gun-linked deaths in the U.S. are fatal 
gun accidents (FGAs) • The linage of a small child finding his 
parents 1 gun and killing himself or a playmate is an emotionally 
powerful one. Such events are a common concern of advocates of 
stricter gun control, who lay special stress on the risks of gun 
accidents to children (e.g. Yeager et al. 1976, p. 4), Accidents 
of this sort can more easily be blamed on the mere availability of 
guns per se, rather than to correctable problems with how they are 
handled, since all small children are assumed to be irresponsible 
by adult standards and therefore cannot be taught safety 
precautions with the same assurance of effectiveness as would be 
the case with teenagers or adults. It can be argued, then, that 
this sort of risk applies to all households with guns and small 
children, not just those with unusually irresponsible older 
persons . 

Table 5 shove the distribution of FGAs by age of victim and 
gun type involved* Regardless of how H small child" is defined, it 
is clear that FGAs rarely involve small children. The victims of 
FGAs, like the victims and perpetrators of intentional homicides, 
are concentrated most heavily among teenagers and young adults* 
Only 122 children under the age of ten and 45 under the age of five 
were killed in accidents officially classified as FGAs* X estimate 
that handguns were involved in 61 of the deaths of children under 
the age of ten, and in 24 of those younger than five* 

Table 6 shows the trends in U.S. FGAs* They have been 
steadily declining since 1967, and other than a brief but sharp 
upward turn around 1967, the long-term trend in FGA rates has been 
downward at least since 1940. This has been true even during 
periods of sharply increasing gun sales, like the 1967-75 period* 

Table 7 shows the recent trends in FGAs with young victims. 
It indicates the same pattern as Table 5 did for total FGAs - the 
number and rate of young people dying in FGAs has been declining 
since 1974* This is especially pronounced for small children 
(under age 10) . The only noteworthy exception to these general 
patterns was an increase among 5-14 year-olds from 1986 to 1987. 
It is too soon to tell if this signals a lasting reversal of the 
previous long-term downward trend* 

In* ^Auth or ' o Po licy Preferences 
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in the interests of full disclosure, i an an ,„„„„, 

sssrU'V's? lisrzt latf ,1, ! llar to 0,0 s °* SifiiTss? 

flrZ . 1 1 y °/ othorwlao acquire a firaara of any kind, either 
fron a licensed dealer or froa a private ,ource, or to do. less 1 
flrwra, a parson would have to get a gun owner'. licene? * Jhf 
.iS'TiSV"^ ba 1 " u,d unt " » thorough criminal rao oS2 
; 0a 5S a . 1 „lt 1Cate<J n ° , p , rl °, r ^^lctions for a felony ■ 5 JESSE 
v.lM™ S!^. 1 /""J 1 ? 1 * in registration of fUearSS 

ZhZt\ n?^ i? 5 ' '•P 8 ***' 0 " tte rocord checks usually linked with 
s «n' c.^ d, ni^ r ^ aanda . t0ry P""*" 1 " coaaittini crinej with 
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Table 1. 



Recant Trends in Youth Homicides and 
Involvement 



Hcnicide % Houicide 
Rate, Arrests, 

Vict lag 

Yoar All ages Age 0-19 



Est. 

Hon. % of honicidos involving a gun 
Rate, Victiao 

Age 0-19 All Ages Age 0-19 Age 10-19 



1974 


9.8 


20.5 


2.01 


69.9 


55.2 


66.8 


1975 


9.6 


19.9 


1.91 


67.7 


52.1 


65.0 


1976 


8.8 


19.5 


1.71 


65.6 


50.4 


64.0 


1977 


8.8 


19.5 


1.72 


64.3 


43.3 


60.9 


1978 


9.0 


19.1 


1.72 


65.4 


43.8 


62.1 


1979 


9.7 


19.1 


1.34 


65.1 


49.8 


60.6 


1980 


10.2 


19.4 


1.93 


64.6 


50.4 


62.2 


1981 


9.8 


18.2 


1.79 


64.5 


49.5 


62.9 


1982 


9.1 


18.2 


1.65 


62.1 


47.5 


61.5 


1983 


8.3 


17.4 


1.44 


60.2 


45.7 


60.5 


1984 


7.9 


16.0 


1.27 


60.9 


46.7 


60.7 


1985 


7.9 


17.4 


1.38 


60.9 


49.2 


64.0 


1986 


8.6 


18.1 


1.55 


61.3 


48.7 


64.7 


1987 


8.3 


20.0 


1.65 


61.5 


53.0 


68.3 



Sources: U.S. FBI (1975-1938). 
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Table 1A. Recent Trend* in Youth Involveaont in violent crio* 

Violent Crimea per 100,000 
Total ondtr kgm I5 r under Age 18 B 



% Violent Crii Arrest* 
Year under Ay© 15 r ,4er Age 18 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



6.4 
6.5 
6.1 
5.7 
5.8 
5.2 
4.7 
4.8 
4.5 
4.7 
4.9 
4.9 
4.1 
4.3 



22.6 
23.1 
22.0 
21.0 
21.4 
20.1 
19.3 
18.5 
17.2 
16.8 
16.8 
16.8 
15.4 
15.4 



461.1 
481.5 
459.6 
466.6 
486.9 
535.5 
596.6 
594.3 
571.1 
537.7 
539.2 
556.0 
617.7 
609.7 



29.5 
31.3 
28.0 
26.6 
28.2 
27.8 



28 

28 
25 
25 
26 
27 
25 



26.2 



104.2 
111.2 
101.1 
96.0 
104.2 
107.6 
115.1 
109.9 
98.2 
90.3 
90.6 
93.4 
95.1 
93.9 



Sources: U.S. FBI (1975-1988) 
tfotes : 



r 



:RJ C 20-423 



0-89-3 
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Table 2. Recant Trende in Rifle Honicides 



Year 



Total ' % Honicidee 
Homicides with rifle 



Zstiaated 

Rifle 
Koaicidee 



Est. Riflo 
Homicides per 
100,000 population 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1979 
1979 
19S0 
19S1 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



20710 
20510 
18780 
19130 
19560 
21460 
23040 
22520 
21010 
19310 
18690 
18980 
206X0 
20100 



5.3 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
5.7 
5.7 
5.3 
5.8 
4.9 
5.0 
5.2 
4.6 
4-9 



1036 
1231 
1127 
1x47 
1250 
1221 
1304 
1194 
1216 
946 
934 
987 
948 
985 



0.49 
0.58 
0.52 
0.53 
0.57 



0.52 
0.53 
0.40 
0.40 
0.41 
0.39 
0.40 



Source! U.S. FBI (1988) 

Notes: Published TBI figures have been adjusted to correct for the fact that 
their "ft rifle" conputations failed to exclude homicides where the weapon 
type vae not steted, thereby effectively treating then as if they were all 
non-rifle cases, a possibility which is highly unlikely. The numbers 
r sported above derive fron a procedure whereby hoslcides involving firearvs 
where the gun type was unstated were allocated proportionally across gun type 
categories and honicides with unknown weapon typee were excluded fron 
conputat ione . 
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Table 3. Law Enforcenant officer* Killed, By weapon Type 

Year Total Killed With Guns With MnJI^^LSlK? 1 * 

1982 92 82 J7 8 

1983 80 74 i 2 e b 
1994 78 66 o I 

1985 78 70 3 3 

1986 €6 62 8 c 
1587 73 66 9 «« 



2?^" I 982 to 1987 of Lav gptojSflaftnt OfficerB 

KiUtd^ftDjL^esja^^ FBI 19 83 >1 988 )! WU ™ 



Note as 



to,^r\r rl "?" a : ith s;" b * r ",ss' t ??*.; aut E? tlc ^ «» » • 

<J. One of tho»8 eight caseo Involved a fully autoaatlo .223 cLllbar rifle. 
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Table 4. Recant Trends in Gun' Usa in Suicides Involving 
Young victins 











Ags 












10- 


14 


15 


-19 


0 


-19* 


All 


Ages 


Year 


Total 


% Gun 


Total 


% Gun 


Total 


% Gun 


Total 


% Gun 


1974 


187 


50.3 


1489 


59.9 


1677 


58.8 


25683 


55.9 


1975 


170 


51.2 


1594 


60.0 


1764 


59.2 


27063 


55.0 


1*76 


158 


41.1 


1556 


58.5 


1719 


56.8 


26832 


54.9 




188 


48.9 


1871 


62.6 


2061 


61.3 


28681 


56.1 


1978 


1S1 


58.9 


1686 


62.9 


1839 


62.5 


27294 


56.4 


1979 


151 


55.6 


1788 


63.5 


1940 


12.9 


27206 


57.2 


1980 


139 


56.1 


1797 


63.1 


1939 


62.6 


26869 


57. 3 


1981 


163 


55.8 


1770 


63.3 


1937 


62.6 


27596 


58.5 


1982 


198 


57.0 


1730 


63.2 


1930 


62.5 


28242 


58.6 


1983 


195 


52.8 


1677 


62.4 


1882 


61.1 


28295 


58.7 


3984 


225 


51.1 


1692 


58.9 


1924 


57.9 


29286 


58.4 


19S5 


275 


50.5 


1849 


60.4 


2127 


59.1 


29453 


59.0 



Sour*! U.S. KCHS (1977-1988). 
Kotos: 

s. For 1978 and carl lor, tht figures Include a email number of suicides by 
explosives. Only seven of 15/558 "firearms and oxplosives" suicides in 1979 
involved explosives. 

b. Figures in this column include a snail number of suicidea under age ten, 
not shown separately because thore are usually fever than a half dozen each 
year. 
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Table 5. 



Fatal Gun Accidents by Age of Victim and Gun Typa, 
U.S. 1980 



Age 



Gun Typ« 

Hunting Military 
Handgun shotgun Rifle Fireanaa 



Other 

(flare) Unspec. Total 



ar 1 no nth 


0 


o 


o 


-11 months 


1 


o 


o 


1 year 


1 


2 


o 


2 yaars 


3 


2 




3 


4 


\ 


* 


4 


4 


2 




5-9 


17 


13 




10-14 


25 


46 


17 


15-19 


58 


50 


28 


20-24 


47 


39 


17 


25-29 


34 


26 


15 


30-34 


38 


21 


9 


35-39 


17 


12 


6 


40-44 


4 


11 


3 


45-4? 


4 


13 


8 


50-54 


11 


7 


1 


55-5? 


7 


9 


5 


60-54 


5 


7 


4 


65-69 


6 


6 


3 


70-74 


0 


4 


1 


75-79 


1 


6 


1 


80-84 


1 


4 


0 


85-89 


1 


2 


0 


90-94 


0 


0 


1 


95 and over 


0 


0 


0 


not stated 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


289 


283 


130 



1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


1 


7 


11 


18 


6 


13 


40 


77 


106 


194 


237 


690 


227 


331 


166 


241 


106 


174 


72 


107 


64 


82 


57 


82 


33 


52 


34 


55 


29 


45 


25 


40 


16 


21 


13 


21 


7 


12 


1 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1255 


1959 



Aga Group 
under 5 
5-9 
10-14 
undar 10 
under 15 
Not as: 



Source ; 



Gun Accidanto by Gun Type, aga groups, children only 
_ _ EMn_lypfl Known to be Estimated 

Total Typa unknown Type Known Handgun Total Handgun 



45 
77 
194 
122 
316 



21 
40 
106 
61 

167 



24 13 24 

37 17 37 

88 25 55 

«1 30 61 

•*« io» 149 55 u$ 

ili taS 7 J 1 ™*" 8 * includes amy rifle and machine gun. Hunting 
» n ^ Q ." ^ non.illt.ty rifle, but not air he* or SI 
guns. Handgun includaa pUtola and ravolvers. Ago re f er » to aae 
at lest birthday (excapt for infant.) of victim. * 9 * 
Analyau of tha MortaJity Detail computer tape for 1980, National 
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Table 6. Tztnds in Fatal Gun Accidents, 194 0-1985 

Dee.th& Due to Accidontal Discharge of Firearm 



Solf- 



Other-inflicted 



Rate per 

100,000 

Resident 



Fireanas 
Owned per 

1000 



Year 
pop. 


Totul 


inf lictod* 


(%) and Unspecified 


Population 


1940 


2390 








1.80 


n.a. 


1945 


2454 








1.84 


N.a. 


1950 


2174 








1.43 


381 


1955 


2120 








1.28 


308 


1960 


2334 








1.30 


431 


1965 


2344 








1 .21 


462 


1967 


2896 (peak) 






1.47 


492 


1969 


2309 


568 


(25) 


1741 


1.15 


532 


1970 


2406 


523 


(22) 


1883 


1.18 


549 


-971 


2360 


524 


(22) 


1836 


1.14 


567 


1972 


2442 


538 


(22) 


1904 


1.17 


588 


1973 


2618 


516 


(20) 


2102 


1.24 


610 


1974 


2513 


512 


(20) 


2001 


1.18 


637 


1975 


2380 


520 


(22) 


1860 


1.10 


657 


1976 


2059 


448 


(22) 


1611 


0.95 


678 


1977 


1982 


450 


(23) 


1532 


0.90 


697 


1978 


1806 


384 


(21) 


1422 


0.81 


716 


1979 


2004 








0.89 


720 


1980 


1955 








0.86 


736 


1981 


1871 








0.82 


753 


1982 


1757 








0.76 


767 


1983 


1695 








0.72 




1984 


1668 








0,71 




1985 


1649 








0.69 




Sources : 


Dcathe- 


U.S. 


national 


Center for Health Statistics (and 





predecessor agencies), 1943-1984; Population estimates- U.S. Bureau of 
Census, 1983b:6; Guns owned- Cumulation of production and import 
figures, Klec:k (1984:112) and Trends (1984:26-29). 

Hotet This table indicates 1*955 fatal gun accidents for 1980, a count of 
resident deaths only, to maintain comparability with other yoars. All 
other tables: cover all deaths, including four nonresident deaths, for 
a total of 1,959 fatal gun accidents. 

*Gun accident deaths woro ooparatoly olassifiod as oolf *-inf 1 ictod only while 
tha eighth rovielon of the Intornational Classification of Disoaeee was in 
use, 1969-1978. 
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Table 7. 



Recant T- ,nds In Fatal Gun Accidents 
Involving Young victims 



ERIC 



Victin Ago 



Year 


0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


1974 


85 


142 


305 


1975 


71 


120 


304 


1976 


61 


104 


263 


1977 


48 


104 


240 


1978 


52 


87 


210 


1979 


57 


87 


220 


1980 


45 


77 


194 


1981 


51 


64 


183 


1982 


44 


81 


154 


1983 


40 


45 


158 


1984 


34 


66 


187 


1985 


43 


58 


177 


1986*30 


47 


14 3 


252 


1987' 


30 


62 


188 



476 
428 

362 
390 
320 
354 
373 
306 
271 
261 
265 
241 

201 



472 



Total 
0-19 

1008 
923 
790 
782 
669 
726 
689 
604 
550 
504 
552 
519 

481 



1600 



Total, 
All ago* 

2513 
2380 
2059 
1982 
1806 
2004 
1955 
1871 
1756 
1695 
1668 
1459 



1400 



sources: U.S. HCH8U988 >nd earlier); Miner (1989) for 1986 and 
Notes: 

?n. NSC ,o,?n r t « h9 cata *° ri « s »■•« above were pro&cedbfaJ Joeing 
W&SXSJSJSS * °"' t0 ^ - eeliiate^ 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Colonel. 

STATEMENT OF COL. LEONARD SUPENSKI, CHIEF, CRIME PRE- 
VENTION BUREAU, BALTIMORE COUNTY POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
BALTIMORE, MD 

Col. Supenski. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee. I am Colonel Leonard J. Supenski, from the Baltimore 
County Police Department's Crime Prevention Bureau, which I 
command. This Bureau, by the way, encompasses all of the youth 
services, crime prevention, crime reduction, police athletic, drug 
abuse resistance programs and community services. 

I thank you this morning for the opportunity to speak to the 
committee on the impact and the effect of firearms in our commu- 
nity and on law enforcement, and more importantly, what can be 
done to mitigate these destructive capabilities. 

Let's make it clear, and I want to emphasize, Dr. Kleck's testimo- 
ny notwithstanding, that we are talking about firearms of violence 
and not just criminal use, but noncriminal violence as well, vio- 
lence associated with firearms* misuse and abuse, accidents, sui- 
cides, et cetera. 

First of all, let's face it, we love our guns in this country, espe- 
cially handguns. Don't believe it? Watch television, go to the 
movies. I defy you to watch two hours of TV and not see the gun as 
a prominent tool or prominent part, a leading part, in many cases. 
The same thing in the movies. Any three out of five. 

Guns are everywhere in our aociety. Adults collect them, they 
want them to protect themselves. Recreational shooters— and by 
the way, I am a recreational shooter, a former NRA member and 
owner of several firearms and a parent of a 14-year-old boy. They 
use them legitimately. 

Children want them to impress other kids. Guns are magnets to 
kids. It is cool. "It is cool to carry," as they say. 

Because of this, the demand for firearms has grown dramatically 
in this country and the supply has more than kept pace. In this 
country today, approximately, we have 60 million handguns, and 
growing; 140 million rifles and shotguns, mostly in suburban and 
rural areas, and growing; a million assault weapons, with the po- 
tential for more growth. That is over 200 million personally owned 
firearms in this country, the world's largest private arsenal. 

One out of every two households has at least one such weapon. 
Handguns are now an urban phenomena. General firearm owner- 
ship is heaviest in rural and suburban areas. 

Most of these weapons, and particularly handguns, are pur- 
chased not for sporting use, but for protection. Manufacturers, fol- 
lowing the demographics, have now aimed their sales to women, 
who head up most single-parent households. That is about one- 
quarter of their new markets. 

One handgun is manufactured every 19.5 seconds. With that 
many weapons atound, something is bound to happen and it has. 
150,000 handguns are stolen each year. That is about 700 a day, of 
which we get back less than 10 percent. 
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Let s face it, the bad guys get their guns from the good guys. We 
supply— we supply the black market. Drugs haven't created a black 
market for guns; a ready supply of stolen guns is the reason why 
we have a black market. The more guns, the bigger that black 
market. 

About 25,000 people each year die in this country from firearms- 
related deaths; many, many thousands more are injured, and the 
statistic that I got into this business because of is that one child 
under 14 years of age in this country dies each day from an acci- 
dental handgun shooting and that is an abomination. 

As a handgun owner and user and shooter, I am telling you that 
that is almost criminal. 

Purchased for protection, the safety they provide is indeed para- 
doxical. Pathetic, isn't it? 

The Zimmering study in Chicago, where he talked about people 
who resist robberies, the reason why people buy guns, is an inter- 
esting result. What we find is that those people who resist robber- 
ies are 49 times more likely to be killed than those who don't. That 
is some protection, isn't it? 

Two-thirds of all teen suicides, the second leading cause of death 
between 13 and 18 years of age, are by handguns. If you are black, 
then homicide replaces suicide as the second leading cause of death 

mi! 011 ^™ Sj x>u , t a one in 400 chance of not even seeing your 
40th birthday. That's tragic, isn't it? 

What we have heard before is that these statistics aren't reallv 
significant. J 

Dr. Cristoffel painted a real picture of tragedy. Dr. Kleck would 
have us believe that it isn't so bad. Unfortunately, the gun lobby 
continues to use their statistics like a drunk uses a lamppost, for 
support, not enlightenment. 

The problem is isolated only in certain areas of this country, we 
have heard. Is that right? Wrong. T com e from a typically large 
suburban area, Baltimore County, to your north, 610 square miles 
in size, population of 670,000 people, 80 percent white and we have 
everything in there from the heavy industry to horse country 
within our borders. 

However, let me tell you just about a recent 10-month period in 
Baltimore County. Forty-four people with handguns are killed, 
about one a week. Two hundred and fifty-eight people are assaulted 
with handguns, about one a day. Five hundred and twenty-nine 
robberies with handguns, about two a day. Twenty-seven attempted 
robberies with handguns, 16 rapes with handguns, 14 people acci- 
dentally shot with handguns, 365 handguns were stolen. That is 
typical of a suburban county. This is where everybody moves from 
when they are trying to leave the problems in the urban area and 
it is getting worse. The saddest part is those statistics are typical, 
lhey are repeated all too often across the country. So is the 
impact. 

Communities suffer; fear is pervasive. Trust and belief in your 
neighbors is gone. People who are frightened insulate themselves, 
lhey don t talk to the police or anyone, for that matter. They re- 
treat behind their bolted doors. It is frustrating to police. We find 
it very hard to help. 
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Nothing is spared. Our schools are no longer safe havens. They 
are armed camps. Metal detectors are beginning to become stand- 
ard operating procedure. Intrusive searches are commonplace. 
Armed police patrol outside, armed guards inside. The fist fights of 
ten years ago are gun fights of today. 

Orwell, at his best, could not have envisioned anything more 
frightening. . 

As an aside, in my own county, again this typically suburban 
county, the last two students that we have had in our school 
system expelled for carrying handguns were sixth-graders and they 
didn't get them from the black market; they got them from home. 

Doors p re chained and locked not to keep students in, but to keep 
armed violence out. Parents dread a phone call from the principal, 
not because their child has failed out, but because he was carried 

The neighborhood is even more dangerous. Gang fights have 
proven deadly not only to the participants, as we heard the young 
lady say earlier today, but to bystanders who are caught in this 
deadly crossfire. 

A location which is no longer confined to the urban alley and 
back street, it is now in the suburban mall and in the Main Street. 
A recent Justice Department study, 1988, said that most violent 
crime now is committed in rural and suburban West, about 30 per- 
cent of it, not the heavily urban Northeast, about 19 percent of it. 
By the way, that just happens to be where you have the heaviest 
amount of gun ownership. 

Knives are out. Nine-millimeters are in. Clubs have been re- 
placed by Colts; bats by Berettas. Death is automated, fast and in- 
discriminate. State of the art weaponry proliferates. Technology 
seems to be running amok. 

Law enforcement must deal with this carnage. Daily, we walk 
through the blood. We live with guns. We kill with guns. We are 
killed by guns. I am here to tell you that there is no group in this 
country that better knows the impact of misuse of firearms, crimi- 
nal and otherwise, than police do. 

This is not to say that the situation is hopeless. Drug-related 
crimes can decrease, but they can decrease only if we attack the 
demand side as well as the supply side. Stronger penalties, yes, 
they will help, but they are always after the fact, after the funeral. 

What we need are reasonable controls on firearms, and I say 
"reasonable means," backed with realistic education aimed at re- 
ducing firearms misuse, abuse and violence. That is why in Balti- 
more County, we created our Handgun Violence Reduction Pro- 
gram. We launched it after two years of planning in May of 1988 
and we hope we are going to reduce handgun violence oy increas- 
ing awareness of the dangers of handguns among the handgun- 
owning public, those who don't own a handgun, but who would like 
to own a handgun or who are thinking about it, and those who do 
not own one and have never thought about it one way or another. 

This program is an intensive 33-month education campaign that 
focuses on these three segments. 

Handgun owners: basically what we are talking about is safe, re- 
sponsible ownership. Dr. Kleck was right when he talked about you 
could save a lot of lives if you only used a lock, but most people 
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don t even think about that? Why? Because most people who buy 
primarily handguns don't even think about what responsible own- 
ership entails. It is fear that drives them and it is fear that says to 
them, If I buy this gun and take it home, I'm going to be safe." It 
is like a talisman. I put around my chest and it is going to ward off 
e ™ 1 spirits. Unfortunately, it doesn't quite happen that way. 

Most of the people who own handguns today, about 80 percent, 
don t know the muzzle from the hammer. They buy it; they load it; 
they take it home; they stick it in the drawer. That is it. It is acces- 
sible; it is ready, and when you are talking about unintentional 
firearms violence, suicides and accidents, the key indicator is the 
readily available, accessible loaded handgun in the home. 

The second phase of the program deals with risk and responsibil- 
ity of handgun ownership, including legal, psychological, and prac- 
tical ownerships. It asks potential buyers, "Have you really 
thought the decision through?" Most people never consider, never 
consider what gun ownership means. For instance, they never ask 
themselves the key question, "Can I kill somebody?" "Sure " we 
say, no problem. If my life is threatened, I can kill someone." 

Let me tell you something, 75 percent of all cops who kill some- 
one m the line of duty are off this job in five years because they 
couldn t handle the trauma associated with taking someone's life. 
And we train them and we screen them psychologically for that. 
How much more so somebody who has never even thought about it 
or, worse yet, 'I don't want, to kill anybody, I just want to scare 
them. Ill shoot them in the hand and I'll wound them." Thev 
should be that good. 

Most people never even ask themselves, "Can I skillfully use a 
weapon? A handgun is the most difficult firearm to master and I 
haye been at it for 30-some years and I can attest to that as a certi- 
tied marksmanship instructor. 

«™T h ,? y - never ^ k about the laws - How man y times have you heard, 
Well, if you shoot them, drag them back in"? Makes a lot of sense, 
doesn t it' Let me tell you something, the make-my-day attitude 
won t, not legally. You will lose everything in terms of liability 
that you were trying to defend, if, indeed, you don't lose your own 

Now, let's talk about the last phase, because that is really the 
reason why we are down here and that is guns and kids. We have 
developed, through the cooperation of the Baltimore County School 
Systems, a comprehensive K through 12 effort to reach our kids, 
and basically what we are trying to do is to educate parents bv 
educating the kids first. J 
• In P hase °I? e . when you talk about locks, that is wonderful. That 
is child-proofing the gun. That works really good It does, it really 
works well. But what about when it is your kid in somebody else's 
house with somebody else's gun? How many of us have ever asked, 

Ihe home that my children visit, is there a gun there? Is it acces- 
sible? Is it loaded? Can they get their hands on it?" 

I will tell you something, I have been in this business for 25 
years, been around guns 30 years, and never thought about that, 
never thought about it. That is what we want kids to start thinking 
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The usual scenario, two kids, a basement, a rainy day, a 22 and a 
funeral. 

We want to talk about alternatives to violence, especially kids 
using guns. It is not enough to tell kids that guns are wrong be- 
cause guns have legitimate and illegitimate purposes. You have to 
acquaint them with the reality of their actions. Kids believe they 
are immortal. They don't think about death. They never do. 

But what we want them to start thinking about is consequences 
of their stupidity in many cases and, more importantly, what hap- 
pens when they use the gun as their first resort. There are options 
tc resolving conflicts short of seeking use of a handgun. Not in our 
popular entertainment. There the first and almost exclusive 
method of resolving complaints is pull a gun out. 

So hopefully what we are going to do is gun-proof our kids and 
the last thing we want to d » is get a message across and we will do 
this in the schools and outside the schools using public service mes- 
sages, and that is to try to get the message across that the young 
lady first spoke about earlier when Detra talked about why kids 
want to carry guns. The message we want to deliver is it is not cool 
to carry. There are consequences attached. 

The Chairman. May I ask you to sum up here, because I want to 
make sure we have time for other witnesses. 

Col. Supenski. You just have my testimony. 

[Prepared statement of Col. Leonard J. Supenski follows:] 
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P ^5 D Sr *? EMENT °rT ^ Leonard J. Supenski, Chief ok the Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau ok the Baltimore County Police Department, Baltimore, MD 

Good morning,, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Ccmlttee. I am 
Colonel Leonard J. Supenski , Chief of the Crime Prevention Bureau of the 
Baltimore county Haryland Police Apartment. On behalf of Chief Corneliu. 
J. Behan, I thank you for the o^ortunity to speak to the Coroittee about 
1) the impact and affect of firearms on our canities and on lav enforce- 
ment and. 2) vhat can be done to mitigate their destructive capabi" 'ties. 

Let', face it - ve love our guns! Especially, handguns. Don't believe it? 
W.tch T.V. go to the movies. Guns , veri , Gre ln 00r society- 
collect the* (They "get 'em to protect them"). Recreational shooters us. 
them legitimately. Children want them to i^res. other kids - it'a "cool 
to carry" as they say. A* 4 resul t ( demand for firearm* has grown iramic- 
ally. In the United states - there are approximately: 
o 60,000,000 handguns 
o 140,000,000 rifles and shotguns 
o 1,000,000 assault weapon. 
With over 200,000,000 personally owned firearms, Africa represent, the 
world', largest private ar.snsl. One out of .very two household* have at 
leaet one such weapon. Handgun are now an urban phenomenon. Most are 
purchased not for sporting u0 „ bu t for » Prot8Ctlon .„ ^ nufacture „ follow 
the demographies. Twenty-five percent of .11 new sales are to women, sett 
of whom head up ainglo parent householde. one handgun i. manufactured 
every 191, ascends, with that many weapons around something is bound to 
happen - and it has: 

o 150,000 handgun* are stolen each year. About 700 
each day. Less than 10 percent are recovered. The 
bad guys get their guns from the good guys, ironic, 
isn't it7 
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o About 23/000 people die each year* f^any thousands 
more are injured. Cne child under 14 year a of ege 
dies each day in this country from an accidental handgun 
shooting. Purchased for protection/ the safety they 
provide is ir.o>ed paradoxical. Pathetic/ isn't it? 

o Two-thirds of all teen suicidts (the second leading 
cause of death of those between 13 and 19 years of age) 
are by handguna. If you're black/ then the homicide 
replaces suicide aa the second leading cause of death 
and you'll have a 1 in 400 chance of not seeing your 
40th birthday. Tragic/ ian f t it? 



Is this problem isolated to only certain areas of the county? No. I 
come from a typically large suburban area. Baltimore County is 610 square 
miles in size. It has a population of 670/000 people. It is 80 percent 
white and has everything from heavy industry to horse country within its 
borders ,owever/ in Baltimore County/ in a recent ten month period/ there 
were: 

o 44 people Killed with handguns (ebout one a week* 

o 258 people assaulted with handguns (one a day) 

o 529 robberies with handguns (two a day) 

o 27 attempted robberies with handguns 

o 16 rapes where e handgun was used 

o 14 people accidentally shot with handguns 

o 365 handguna were stolen/ 36 recovered/ (9.86 percent) 
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*« eadde.t part i. that thea. atatiatica are indeed typical ... all too 
typical. 



So ia tha impact. Costminitiee auffer. Fear ia parvaaive. Tnjst and baliaf 
in your naighbora ia gona. People who .ra fright.nad inaulat. thenuelvea. 
They don't want to talk with tha polic. or anyone for that matt.r. They 
retraat behind thair bolted doc*,. It -a fruatratin, to polica. w, find it 
hard to help. 

Nothing is apared. c^r achoola are no longer sa fa havena - they arc a rn*d 

Metal detectora are atandard operating procedure. Intruaive aearchea 
are cc^onplaca. Anaed police patrol outside . . . anaad guard, inaida. Tha 
fiatfight. of 10 yeara ago are the gur.fight. of today. Orvall, at hia beat, 
could not have envisioned anything more frightening. 

Doora are chained and locked not to keep atudents in, but to keep anvaj 
violence out. P aren ts dread , ^ ^ froffl ^ ^ 
their child haa failed out but i. carried out. 

Tha neighborhood ia even mora dangeroua. can, fighta prove deadly not only 
to participanta but alao to innocent byatandera caught in the deadly 
croaafir. . . . a locatlon ^ lch u nQ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and back street, it is now in the auburban mall and Main Street. 

Knivea are out. Wa are in. Cluba have been replaced by Colt., bate 
by Berattaa. Daath ia autowted, faat, and indiacriminant. Stata-of-tha 
art unpo-cy proliferates technology runs amok. 
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Law enforcement must deal with thia carnage , Wo walk through the bleed 
on a daily basis. Ve live with guns/ kill with guns and ere killed with 
guns. No cthtr gjoup in America knows the impact of guns as well as 
police do. 

This i» not to say that the eituation is hopeless. Far from it. What we 
need are reasonable controls or firearm* backed with realistic education 
aimed at reducing firearms misuse. That is why we created our Handgun 
Violence Reduction Program (HVRP). Launched in Kay* 1988/ HVRP will reduce 
handgun violence by increasing awareness of the dangers of handguns among 
the han6gun owning public and ncn-handgun owning public, The program is an 
intensive 33 month education campaign that focuses on three specific segments 
of the public/ broken down as follows: 

Phase I - Handgun Owners 

o Emphasizes safe usage/ maintenance/ and storage in the home to 

prevent injury and theft, 
o Provides suggestions for "child-proofing" handguns and information 

on the legal issues and liability surrounding ownership and use. 

Phase II - Potential owners 

o Emphasizes risks and responsibilities of handgun ownership/ including 

legal/ psychological/ and practical issues of ownership, 
o Asks potential buyers/ "Have you really thought through the decision to 



furchaee a handgun?" 
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o Provides options to handgun ownership for personal, home, and business 
security We must explode acme myths, so intelligent choices can be 
made. We rust deal with the real issue underlying escalating weapond 

Phase in - Ned-owners: cuno and Kids 

o Comprehensive K-through-12 effort between Baltimore County Schools 
and police. 

o Educate parents through their children (<nuch as we did with eeatbelts 
and smoking). 

o Emphasizes dangers arising f r0 m misuse of handguns, 
o Discuss alternatives to violence, especially kids using guns, 
o A definite message that it is not "coci to carry/ 1 
o Provides information on "gun-proofing" children, 
o Works in two environments; the school and outside of school by 
selected (PSAs, Ads) messages in various media. 

The program is not a gun control measure. It is not a gun ban action, it 
is not a confiscation plan. It is not a discouragement of the recreational 
use C f firearms, it i 8 not anti-^un, it la a program about saving lives and 
reducing handgun injuries. 

Children and guns is not something about which only Baltimore or Washington, 0,C, 
or New York City or Loo Angeles need be concerned. We all must be. 
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We don't view our program as a panacea. Change will not take place over- 
night. We are currently in the poaition with handguns that we were with 
smoking 30 years ago. For my generation/ it was "cool" to smoke. For 
this generation/ it is "cool to carry" handguns. Education changed our 
thinking on smoking. If we can change the current thinking on handguns* 
that frame of reference/ there may be a generation after this one. 

Thank you for your interest and your concern with this issue. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Thank you. 
Dr. Scalea. 3 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS SCALEA, M.D., DIRECTOR, TRAUMA AND 
CRITICAL SURGICAL CARE, KINGS COUNTY HOSPITAL, BROOK- 
LYN, NY 

Dr. Scalea. Good morning. A number of the things that I had 
thought about talking about have been said already, so I will keeD 
things very brief. p 

My name is Tom Scalea and I run the trauma services and the 
surgical intensive care services at a place called Kings County Hos- 
pital, which is one of the big municipal hospitals in Brooklyn 

It has been interesting to us that while this has just recently 
become an issue of national importance, it is something that we 
have been talking about in our conferences and actually in our re- 
search for the last few years. With all due respect to dispassionate 
statistics I can tell you that in the 15-month period that encon> 
L^fSn y ear 1988 ^ the first three months of 1989, we took 
care of 800 peop e under the age of 24 that had been shot 

When we broke that down by age, about 150 of them were 18 
years *nd younger and I think that represents a substantial prob- 
New York represents a substantial problem in Brooklyn, 

The other part that I think is really very pertinent is that not 
only are the numbers up or the numbers that we are seeing up, but 
the kinds of injuries that we are seeing are very much more seri- 

H^" c t ^i my ° P T ni0n £ at tl ? at 18 d - rectl y related to the ^crease in 
uVin 161106, 1 would estimate-and this is just a guess-that 
about 40 percent of the violence that we see in people under 25 
years of age is drug-related violence. 

„ fL ha f bec . ome big money. It is organized in Brooklyn, the so- 
Sl-* am f£ Can M ^ that 18 res Ponsible for the trafficking of a 
good bit of the crack that comes into the eastern United States 

Ihe enforcers on the streets who are sometimes very young are 
carrying high-caliber, high-velocity weapons. Recently in New 
York there was a big spread in the Times that the people on the 
street outgun the cops. The cops couldn't compete with the firepow- 
er that the people were carrying on the streets. 

These create significantly more serious injuries and I can tell 
you that recently, I took care of a kid that was involved in a drug 
Si 8 ^ent bad, and got shot at close range with a sawed-off 
f,nr^ n> T ^1°^ tl ? e b u etter P art of the ^gans in his right 
fft£ ?rnf ant - He T m ft h ? S 5 ital for two and a half months, 
Eft 1 u u. 8 ^Z ee ^' he had suc ma J° r operations before he 
left the hospital. That is actually something that has become rela- 
tively routine for us. 

Because of the politics of trauma, that is, that it is basically a 
disease of young people where the bulk of people come from the 

vnte^ 31 " 638 ' a l0 ^ ° f the medical care and most of the largl 
vo ume trauma services across the country are located in munici- 
pal hospitals. Money is always a concern. 

The cost of frying to practice medicine there goes up tremendous- 
ly and taxes the limited resources. We have a 14-bed ICU. During 
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the summer, somewhere between 10 and 12 of those beds are occu- 
pied by trauma patients. It is not unusual to come in on Monday, 
after a busy weekend, and find out that there isn't a bed in the 
emergency room because we can't get the people out of the ER up 
to the beds on the floor because there aren't any floor beds. 

It makes it very difficult to deliver care to people that aren t 
trauma patients. We routinely admit patients for elective surgery 
and send them home because I have bumped their cases with emer- 
gencies. The thing that is perhaps the most ironic is now with the 
new insurance regulations, the insurances companies are penaliz- 
ing the hospitals and the physicians because we admitted patients 
and didn't deliver care because we couldn't get the patients into 
the operating room. . 

We have— I am happy to say, we have never denied emergency 
medical care to anybody because we didn't have enough people or 
enough resources. However, at the end of last summer, I have a 
distinct memory of running down to the emergency room and 
seeing a 14-year-old girl brought into the emergency room that had 
had a transthoracic gunshot wound and had no blood pressure. We 
didn't have a stretcher to put her on because the ER was so busy 
and we have ten beds in our major trauma receiving area. This was 
at 7:00 o.m. on a weekday. 

We put her on the floor; I laid down next to her to intubate her, 
picked her up, ran out into the hall, grabbed a stretcher that had 
just returned sc we could take her up to the operating room. 

Working under those conditions places an increasing emotional 
and physical burden on the staff of the hospital. Providing quality 
medical care in that setting has always been a challenge at best. 
The added numbers that we are seeing are putting an incredible 
tax on an already maximally stressed system and unless there is 
some relief, it is only going to get worse and it can only get so 
much worse. 

I think the last thing I will say is that the summer of 1988 was 
far and away the busiest and most violent summer that I saw in 
Brooklyn. It is the perception of virtually everybody— I was talking 
to the head nurse in the emergency room— that we haven't seen 
anything yet. The summer of 1989 is going to be, in fact, much 
worse. I am not sure that we are going to actually have the re- 
sources to care for all of those patients. 

Thank you for your time. 

[Prepared statement of Thomas Scalea M.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Thomas Scalea, M.D Director n » t».„... 

Surgical Care, k.kgs Cov^H^n^ZZ^m^ ° RmCAL 

Firearm injuries In young people have bean incraailng at an alarming 
rate, while thla has only recently beoome en issue In the National Pr.n, thoae 
of ui who work In the area have rcoogniied this trend for a number of y.an. 



Over a reoent 16 month period, we treated over 800 patients at Klngi 
County Hoipltal under 24 year, of age who sustained lnjurle. from gun .hot 
wound.. TW. npniente a two fold increase in the xaie fiom a .ImUar period 
Jutt 8 yean ago. In addition, the percentage of young people we treat who 
have sustained a penetrating mechanl.m of injury, a. gun .hot wound, or .tab 
wound, ha. aleo greatly lncreaaed over the peat few yean. 

During the tame period of time the .everlty of the lnjurle. we ere treating 
in theta patient, hat aleo wormed I think that thlt t. due to a .ub.tantlal 
chenge In the ballUttc that we are teeing on the .treat. Thl. he. re.ulted 
in a marked inoraaae in both the number and aeverlty of lnjurle. that we tee 
in any Individual patient. For ln.tar.ce, five year, .go we performed on average 
of 1-2 emergency department thoracotomy, per week, a procedure that it 
uwd at a final .alvage maneuver In a patient in extreme.. We are currently 
performing an average of 4-3 of thete procedure, per week. 

It 1. my opinion that thl. tnoreeia In Injury .everlty 1. directly related 
to the incro.,e drug traff«*ing in the area that we ,erve. Brooklyn currently 
1. the conduit for a large proportion of crack that is brought Into the Eastern 
United state.. A. the potential income from drug. ha. Increased, the level 
of organltatlon and sophi»ticatlon 0 f drug .ale. ha. likewise lncrea.ed. There 
are now large number, of organlr.d drug enforcer, on the street, to protect 
truf and collect money. They are armed with high caliber, high velocity weapon.. 
A. many young paople .-a involved in drug deal. l„ one manner or another, 
they often become the victim, of these violonce. This include, a sub.tantial 
number of innocent vlotim. who are oaught In the cross fire. 
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Trauma It predominately a dlsaaso of young people. In the inner citioi, 
it U disease of young blask males* Most trauma centers are therefore located 
In the poorer seotions and many are municipal hospitals. Resource allooatlon 
for thai* hospitals has not met the rise in health care costs across the country. 
This Influx of more severely and multiple injured young patients has continued 
to require a greater and greater percentage of the available resources. Kings 
County Hospital has a 14 bed 8urgical Intensive Oare Unit. During the summer 
months, it is common for Trauma patients to occupy 10-12 of these beds. 
In addition, the less severely injured patients may occupy three or four Recovery 
Room beds. They can place a tremendous strain on the Blood Bank, as vre 
try to treat a large number of badly injured patients. We have never had to 
deny emergency medical care to anyone because we did not have enough resources, 
but we have come close. We routinely have to delay less urgent an elective 
operative cares because operating rooms are not available. 

In addition, this situation piece a tremendous emotional and physical 
burden on the hospital staff. To provide quality health caxe in a municipal 
hospital setting has always been challenging. The emotional toll of seeing 
young people die speaks for itself. The added number of increases severity 
of Injuries continues to tax a system that is already maximally stretched. 
Unless there is some relief in the near future, America's youth will continue 
to be injured and die in inoreased numbers despite the efforts of the health 
oare workers. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Mr. Weisenburger. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. WEISENBURGER, JR., ASSISTANT 
PRINCIPAL, STONEWALL JACKSON HIGH SCHOOL, MANASSAS, VA 

Mr. Weisenburger. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here 
T? < ^&-ii- am P resenting this information on behalf of my colleague, 
Dr. William Sharbaugh and myself. Dr. Sharbaugh and I represent 
dO years of expenence in educating America's young people Our 
experience includes teaching, coaching and administering the edu- 
cational athletic programs at large suburban high schools. 

As professional educators, we are well aware of the many dan- 
gers that face our youth as they grow to adulthood, including the 
possibility of injury or death due to the misuse of firearms. 

As professional educators, we are als? well aware of the special 
importance attached to developing well-rounded citizens through 
many activities, including the proper and appropriate use of fire- 
arms. 

Our testimony will focus on the positive aspects ot the presence 
ot firearms as part of a healthy family, the benefits of firearms as 
they are used m sport and the steps necessary to make gun owner- 
ship safe. 

Firearms in the healthy family. For centuries, firearms and 
weapons have been an integral p^t of civilized society. Young 
men, and more recently, young women, have trained in the martial 
arts. Ine proper use of firearms, swore* or archery equipment have 
been taugnt u> young people by parents > JC teachers. 

Along with the physical training, parents and teachers have 
taught the responsibility associated with owning, handling or using 
weapons. The presentation of that first 22 rifle or hunting bow has 
represented a rite of passage into adulthood. The weapon symbol- 
izes the parents' belief that their children are ready to begin to 
accept their responsibilities in the adult world. 
*u *.°.u ne wil i 1 u are ? e that a strong family unit is a key to ensuring 
that the youth of America will grow to fill the roles expected of 
them by society. From my personal perspective, firearms have 
played an important role in my development and the continuance 
of a very strong family identity. 

I began shooting with my father at a very young age, just as he 
did with his , father- My father's first rifle, my first rifle and my 
son s first rifle will always hold a very prominent place in the gun 
room. A round of skeet or a trip to the farm to shoot cans is the 
only reason needed for a family outing. My father and I spend 
many days each year hunting and attending gun shows, as I hope 
my son and I will in the future. 

The shooting sports are a reason for families to spend quality 
tune together. Inherent to this sport is the need to teach and l*arn 

around ^ respeCt for the safet y of those that ma y be 

Family involvement in shooting sports puts parents in the posi- 
tion of teacher and in the position of enacting and enforcing rules 
that cannot be broken without jeopardizing the safety of the group 
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The uniquely strict rules associated with shooting sports do not 
allow parents to engage in enabling behavior. The inherent inter- 
est in shooting sports shown by virtually all young people put them 
in the position to listen and obey the rules set by parents so they 
will be allowed to continue participating. 

While many sports offer families the opportunity to be together 
in an enjoyable setting, few offer the chance to teach the lessons 
associated with shooting. Fewer still give family members the op- 
portunity to participate together throughout their life. 

Firearms in sports, development of self-esteem. Self-esteem is 
generally recognized as the key ingredient to being successful in 
01 ^s daily life. Lack of self-esteem leads to such problems as sub- 
stance abuse, entry into cult groups and suicide. Young people who 
have a low sense of self-esteem are prone to dropping out of school 
and to becoming involved in criminal activity. 

A favorite expression of the American West was, God made 
man; Colonel Colt made them equal." While the overtones of the 
cliche have no part in today's society, the shooting sports are still a 
way to equalize people and to develop a sense of self-esteem. Suc- 
cess on the range is not dependent on size, speed or strength. 
Handicapped shooters, young people and senior citizens can all 
compete. 

Shooting is not restricted to the very rich, as safe and adequate 
equipment is within the financial means of all. High schools offer 
opportunities for students to develop skills in many areas. Sports 
provide an avenue for young people to develop many skills. Young 
athletes deveiop time-management skills, a sense of teamwork, the 
work ethic and discipline. Participation in sports helps develop 
leadership qualities in young participants. 

Development of skills and athletic activities give the participant 
a sense of what is required to be successful. Success is addictive. It 
carries over into careers, schools and families. 

The shooting sports extend the positive aspects of sport to a 
unique segment of society. The equalizing characteristic of shooting 
sports develop a sense of self-esteem in those who may not be able 
to compete on equal footing in other activities. 

Students at Washington-Lee High School are offered the opportu- 
nity to compete on a rifle team. Members of the rifle team meet all 
of the academic eligibility requirements set by the Virginia High 
School League. They practice long hours; they are taught shooting 
skills by a competent caring adult and they learn all of the skills 
inherent to any sport. 

The rifle league is comprised of ten schools from Northern Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Maryland. The rifle team at Washington- 
Lee is comprised of 18 to 20 students, both boys and girls, that are 
not generally members of other teams. 

Through the team, these students are afforded the opportunity to 
compete, meet and interact with students from other areas of the 
region and State, learn appropriate behavior from positive adult 
role models, and unlike many sports, they are learning and partici- 
pating in an activity that will be available to them throughout 
theirlife. 

Shooting sports, as most sports, have an inherent risk factor. 
Misuse of a weapon can cause grievous injury or death. As in all 
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sports, the use of proper safety equipment, use of appropriate 
weapons for the level of skill demonstrated by the user and proper 
training greatly reduce the possibility of accident. 

A child introduced to the shooting sports and taught the basic 
rules of safety will enjoy a lifetime of fun and excitement. 

1 was taught at a very early age that firearms were not toys to 
be played with. As testimony to the effectiveness of my early train- 
ing, 1 was 18 before I handled a weapon without my father being 
present in the room and asking his permission. 

Much of the danger associated with the misuse of firearms is the 
natural curiosity of children. The family that teaches their chil- 
dren the dangers associated with firearms keeps firearms locked in 
a secure place and abates their children's curiosity by allowing 
them to handle firearms under supervised conditions, takes the 
necessary step to provide a safe situation. The child that accompa- 
nies her parents to the range or to the field for a day of hunting 
will not need to try to sneak a peek at dad's guns. 

A safer environment for our children can be had by educating 
the general population about the use of firearms. Firearms safety 
could easily be taught in schools, just as uriver's education is now. 
firearms owners could be required to pass licensing tests, just as 
drivers are now. . J 

.u S ^ y A P ro |f ams could be offered through organizations such as 
the NKA or State Game Departments, as hunter safety courses are 
now. 



In conclusion, it is unfortunate that the private ownership and 
use ot firearms is being questioned due to the misuse of firearms by 
a small segment of our society. Limiting the types of firearms 
available to the general public will not keep them out of the hands 
ot those who possess firearms for illegal purposes. 

Those that use firearms for illegal purposes will buy them from 
the same organizations importing thousands of tons of illegal nar- 
cotics into the United States. The appropriate use of firearms in 
the shooting sports create opportunities for families to teach and 
learn in a relaxed quality environment. Reducing the opportunity 
tor r ople to own firearms reduces the opportunities for families to 
interact in a positive manner. 

The shooting sports create a unique opportunity for a segment of 

our young population to experience success. Appropriate training 

reduces ^he chance for accidental injury. It is inappropriate that 

the positive aspects of the shooting sports be ignored and be threat- 

en ™ due to the illegal use of weapons by sociopaths. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of William D. Weisenburger, Jr. and Dr. 
William Sharbaugh follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. William Sharbaugh, Ed. D, Principal, Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington, VA, and Wiluam Weisen burger, Jr., Assistant 
Principal, Stonewall Jackson High School, Manassas, Vfi 



Mr. Chairman and Mr. Bliley: 

I am delighted to be here today. I am presenting this Information 
on the behalf of Dr. Sharbaugh and myself. Dr. Sharbaugh anl I 
represent thirty years of experience m educating America's young 
people. Our experience Includes teaching, coaching and 
administering the educational and athletic programs in laige 
suburban high schools. 

As professional educators we are well aware of the many dangers 
that face our youth as they grow to adulthood Including the 
possibility of injury or death due to the misuse of firearms. 

As professional educator© we are also well aware of the special 
importance attached to developing well rounded citizens through 
many activities including the proper and appropriate use of 
f I rearms. 

Our testimony will focus on the positive aspects of the presence 
of firearms as part of a healthy family, the benefits of firearms 
as they are used in sport and the steps necessary to make gun 
ownership safe. 



For centuries, firearms and weapons have been an Integral part of 
civilized society. Young men and mor* recently young c^ien have 
trained in the martial arts. The proper use of fire ,.<is. swords, 
or archery equipment have been taught to young people by parents 
or teachers. Along with the physical training, parents and 
teachers have taught the responsibility associated with owning, 
handling or using weapons. The presentation of that first .22 
rifle or hunting bow has represented a rite of passage Into 
adulthood. The weapon symbolizes the parent's belief that their 
children are ready to begin to accept their responsibilities in 
the adu I t wor 1 d. 

No one will argue that a strong family unit is a key to Insuring 
that the youth of America will grow to fill the roles expected of 
them by society. From my personnel perspective, firearms have 
played an imoortant role in my development and the continuance of 
a very strong family identity. I began shooting with my father 
at a very young age. Just as ^<e did with his father. My father's 
first rifle, my first rifle and my son's first rifle will always 
hold a very prominent place in the gun room. A round of skeet or 
a trip to the farm to shoot cans is the only reason needed for a 
family outing. Mv father ai.d I spend many days each year hunting 
anc attending gun shows as I hope my son and I wi 1 1 in the 
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FIREARMS IN SPORTS: DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-ESTEEM 

Self-esteem is general |y recognized as the key ingredient to 
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Stuaents at Washington-Lee High School are offered the 
opDOrtunity to compete on a rifle team. Members of the rifle team 
meet all of the acacJemjc eligibility requirements set by the 
Virginia High School League. They practice long hours, they are 
taught shooting skills by a competent, caring adult and they 
learn all of the skills inherent to any sport. The rifle league 
is comorised of ten schools from Northern Virginia. 
Washi ngton . D.C. . and Maryland. The rifle team at Washington-Lee 
is comprised of 18 to 20 students, both boys and girls, that are 
not generally members of other teams. Through the team these 
students are afforded the opportunity to compete, meet and 
Interact with students from other areas of the region and state, 
learn appropr 1 ate behav I or f rom pos 1 1 i ve adu 1 1 role mode is and , 
unlike many sports, the/ are learning and participating In an 
activity that will be available to them throughout their life. 



SAFETY AND THE SHOOTING SPORTS 



Shooting sports, as most sports, have an Inherent risk factor. 
Misuse of a weapon can cause grievous injury or death As In all 
SDOrts. the use of proper safety equipment, use of appropriate 
weapons for the level of skill demonstrated by the user and 
Droper training greatly reduce the possibility of accident. 

A child introduced to the shooting sports and taught the basic 
rules of safety will enJoy a lifetime of fun and excitement. I 
was taught at a very early age that firearms were not toys to be 
played with. As testimony to the effectiveness of my early 
training. I was eighteen before I handled a weapon without my 
father being present in the room and asking his permission. 

Much of the danger associated with the misuse of firearms is the 
natural curiosity of children. The family that teaches their 
children the dangers associated with firearms, keeps firearms 
locked in a secure place and abates their children's curiosity by 
allowing them to handle firearms under supervised conditions 
takes the steps necessary to provide a safe situation. The child 
that accompanies her parents to the range or to the field for a 
oay of hunting will not need to try to "sneak a peek" at Dad's 
guns . 

A safer environment for our children can be had by educating the 
general population aoou t the use of firearms. Firearms safety 
could easily be taught in schools just as drivers education is 
now. Firearms owners could be required to pass licensing tests 
Just as drivers are now. Safety programs cou ! a be offered through 
organizations £>uch as the NRA or sta'c game aepartments as hunter 
safety courses are now. 
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CONCLUSION 
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Chairman Miller. Dr. Scalea, let me ask you something. Dr. 
Kieck has suggested, that the automatic weapons thing is a media 

^Tn my discussion with emergency room physicians in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, this isn't any hype. This has stressed out their 
emergency room facilities on each and every weekend of the year, in 
terms of personnel, the severity of the wounds, the greater likelihood 
of death and the use of resources, specifically blood. Every weekend 
now is turning into a crisis-management problem between hospitals. 
They tell me that the dramatic difference they see is automatic 
weapons in the East Bay because people now are coming with 
multiple and more severe wounds. Is that reflected in your experi- 
ence in Kings County? 

"Dr. BcALEAn guess I think that that is— they are probably sepa- 
rate problems. There is no question in my mind that trying to gear 
up for the weekends, is very real and there is also no question in 
my mind that we are seeing far worse injuries. f 

I still think that the overwhelming majority of times, you don t 
really know what somebody got shot with. They are not usually in 
any shape to tell you. If they are, they are not likely to give you 
much in the way of details surrounding the accident. You may not 
know. t 

You can certainly do a tremendous amount of damage with a 9- 
millimeter handgun or an Uzi submachine g 1 :^ and a lot of the 
people who are relatively facile are able to modify these guns to 
make them automatic. We don't see a lot of true assault rifle slayings 
in Brooklyn, I was talking to the Chief of Pediatric Surgery just last 
night before I came down and he wac saying that he had just read 
some data that say that they actually were more prevalent on the 
West Coast. So that may reflect a sort of geographic 

Chairman Miller. We have always been in the vanguard. 

Dr. Scalea. Congratulations. 

Chairman Miller. Yes. Because the 

Mrs. Boxer. The Wild West, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. Next piece of evidence, and 
maybe, Colonel, you can comment on this: at least in my looking at 
the media, on almost an every-weekend basis, there are reports of 
drive-by shootings in the San Francisco Bay Area or the LA area. 
In many instances, numerous instances by fully automatic or semi- 
automatic rifles, whether they are Uzis or AK-47s or what. The 
police are involved, either because people have driven by and 
sprayed parties— they can be graduation or birthday parties or 
what have you, but people didn't get invited so they were upset. Or 
they just sprayed people in other cars. 

So, I mean, the notion that this is a media hype, it doesn't quite 
jive and I am going to let Dr. Kleck respond, but I mean, it doesn't 
quite jive with at least what our experience seems to be on the 
West Coast. 

CoL Supenski. I would agree with that, sir. Just a couple of 
months ago, in this very building, a conversation with Chief Daryl 
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Gates from Los Angeles, who had been for years a staunch pro-gun 
individual, who has now come out flatly for a ban of assault weap- 
ons, and the reason he has is because those exact kinds of inci- 
dences are increasing alarmingly on the West Coast, not to men- 
tion the assassination, drive-by assassination, of two of his police 
officers. 

At a recent Police Executive Research Forum conference in 
town, I talked to a number of police chiefs across the country, in- 
cluding those on the West Coast and they echo exactly those senti- 
ments. That is not hype; that is reality. I believe, whether you said 
it tongue in cheek or otherwise, I think you are on to something 
when you say the West Coast is on the vanguard. 

We see that trend starting to move to the Midwest and to the 
Northeast. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Kleck. 

Mr. Kleck. It is safe to say that in any given time, somewhere in 
the country any crime or health or mortality-related statistic is in- 
creasing and always has been. You can name any year in our histo- 
ry and any particular statistic you care to mention, somewhere in 

j S 117 ' ^ is increasin & It is a big country. There are 50 States 
and 3000 counties and tens of thousands of cities and it is always 
increasing somewhere, which means that you could have said these 
exact same things ten years ago, 20 years ago and so on. 

You could be citing machine gun killings in Chicago over the 
beer trade, if you wanted to. If you want to have any meaningful, 
factual basis for judging whether there is a problem increasing, 
and therefore, Congress or some other body ought to address it, you 
have to pay some attention to what little factual information we 
have, not just anecdotes about this or that incident because there 
are always anecdotes like that. 

It doesn't provide a meaningful basis for judging whether the 
problem is getting worse or whether it is serious relative to any 
other problems. We have limited attention and resources to apply 
to any problems, so you have to have some meaningful point of ref- 
erence. 

Okay, one meaningful point of reference would be how common 
are crimes involving assault rifles versus other kinds of weapons? 
The answer is not very common at all. They are extremely rare. 

Another point of reference would be how bad is it now compared 
to the recent past? The answer is not very bad and it is not chang- 
ing. There is not the slightest indication of hard evidence that na- 
tionally, not locally here or there, but nationally, that it is increas- 
ing. 

What we have is evidence that, number one, the fraction of 
homicides involving guns in general has been declining; number 
two, the fraction of homicides involving rifles in particular has 
been declining and has been for years; and number three, although 
we dont have rigorous national statistics on assault rifle involve- 
ment in particular, we do have that kind of data for police officer 
killings, which have been mentioned in these hearings, and again, 
they indicate there is no trend. 

The number of possible assault rifle-related killings is the same 
now as it was five years ago. One is one too many, but by any 
meaningful standard, the problem isn't getting any worse. There 
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were, in 19—this is FBI data on police officers killed in assault. It 
indicates in 1982, there were eight killings of police officers with 
rifles of caliber that could conceivably have been semi-automatic; 
that is, this is the maximum possible figure. There were eight then. 
There were eight in 1987. There isn't really any trend and it is ex- 
tremely rare. . _ 

Fortunately, police officers are fairly well protected these days 
with body armor and so on. Practically all the police officers killed 
in this country are killed because they didn't have body armor or 
because they were irilled with a head shot or in some other way 
where the body armor didn't do them anv good. So the greater 
power of semi-automatic rifles really doesn t have much relevance 
to police killings. 

Col. SupensKI. Congressman, if I may respond to that, first ol 
all, how bad? It is not bad because it hasn't changed. 

Let me give you some real statistics, if Dr. Kleck would like to 
put some of this in his research. 

The Atlanta Journal study, 49 percent of drug-related offenses 
now involve the use of assault-type weapons. When you are talking 
about assaultaype weapons, the FBI statistic about officers killed 
with handguns versus rifles is very, very confusing because a nine- 
millimeter Uzi comes in a carbine, a rifle version and also a pistol 
version. A MAC-10 is a pistol, a TEC-9 is a pistol, but they are all 
assault weapons. So that whole statistic is something that is a bit 
misleading. 

In my own county, again, with a typical suburban area, five 
years ago, not ten years ago, five years ago, we looked at the 
amount of assault weapons in our property room, the ones we 
seized from the bad guys, less than 1 percent. As of February of 
this year, it is 12 percent and growing. Don't tell me that that is 
not an increase. That is an increase. 

DEA has just now upgraded for all— upgraded its weaponry for 
all of its agents to include a fully automatic submachine gun of 9- 
millimeter caliber. The U.S. Forestry Service is going into semi- 
automatic weapons because they are confronting more semi-auto- 
matic weapons, including a variety of assault weapons. 

Police across this country are now increasing their firepower 
from the standard six-shot revolver to the 9-millimeter semi-auto- 
matic pistol, most of them high-capacity. Why? Because of the 
weaponry they are confronted with. 

We are involved in a domestic arms race right now. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Who was next? Mr. Holloway? 

Mr. Holloway. Dr. Christoffel, you testified to the fact that you 
feel handguns have something to do with youth suicides. If a child 
is going to commit suicide what part does a handgun play other 
than performing it. If they are going to commit suicide, there are 
surely other means they can use. 

Are you saying that you feel there are ties between handguns 
and youth suicides? 

Dr. Christoffel. Definitely. There are other means to commit 
suicide, but none that are so effective so quickly, so reliable, so 
handy. If you take drugs, it takes hours and hours to die and prob- 
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ably you will be rescued. If you hang yourself, it takes some work 
and some planning and you have to go about it. 

If you set fire to the house, it may not work. Every other means 
that you may choose is much harder and takes much more time 
and planning than a gun. With a gun, you have to be despondent 
only for a very short time. If you have a handgun handy, a momen- 
tary impulse to try to kill yourself results in successful, if you will 
suicide. 

Many individuals who have committed suicide or tried to by 
other means, after they were rescued, said that they were glad that 
they were rescued. They were feeling very down then and they 
were available to be helped and had long-term survival. If they had 
had a handgun, they would not have had that second chance. 

Further, it has been demonstrated that rises in suicide over the 
last 5, 10, 15 years have been mostly associated with firearm sui- 
cides. The increased availability of these efficient means of suicide 
contributes to the rise of suicide overall. 

Mr. Hollo way. Dr. Kleck do you really feel that education— and 
this is the one thirig I do agree with Katherine on is the fact that 
parental education is one of the answers. 

Out of the drug-related incidences, I don't know that there is 
anything we can do besides give police more rights than they have 
right now. I feel there is a lot we can do as far as being tougher 
with penalties and everything else to clean up the drug problem. 
But as long as we are going to have drugs, we are going to have the 
problem. 

But do you feel that education is part of the answer to prevent- 
ing suicide as far as safety measures? 

Mr. Kleck. Are we talking about gun accidents now? 

Mr. Holloway. Yes. Education on the use of guns, and safety 
tactics. I would like to ask the assistant principal the same ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Kleck. Safety education has mostly been directed by middle- 
class professionals at a middle-class target, for the most part, espe- 
cially in connection with hunting and it has probably been effec- 
tive Hunting accidents don't account for much more than one out 
of six fatal gun accidents these days and that almost certainly was 
higher in earlier decades. 

So it has probably succeeded where it can succeed, but the gun 
accidents that remain, the hard-core that are hard to deal with, are 
a by-product of people facing a serious crime problem and having 
to keep guns in a dangerous condition, loaded and unlocked. 

Now, what we see when we get into the details of gun accidents 
and go beyond children, to gun accidents in general, we see people 
who are alcoholics, people who are drinking at the time they were 
using the guns, people doing crazy reckless things like shooting 
beer cans off one another's head or playing Russian roulette. Now, 
in those circumstances, education isn't relevant because education 
presumes that there is a knowledge deficiency you are going to fix 
up. It is not a knowledge deficiency there. It is not that somebody 
was intellectually unaware of the fact that it is dangerous to shoot 
beer cans off somebody's head. 

There is a personality difficulty there. There may be a difficulty 
with alcoholism or drug abuse, but here are a variety of things 
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that gun safety education does not and cannot effectively address. 
An hour of training on principles like never point a gun at some- 
thing unless you mean to fire it, that sort of thing, that doesn't ad- 
dress the bulk of the gun accident problem, and as I say, the gun 
accident problem is not primarily one involving children. They are 
extremely rare. In fact, the information we have had about the typ- 
ical child/gun accident that we have heard today is accurate 
enough, but it is dealing with an incredibly small number, and 
children are sort of, by definition, assumed to be reckless and im- 
mature. I mean, they are children. You can't alter that. It is a 
state of life that you go through and grow out of. 

So the only thing you can do with children is take a hazard out 
of their way. It is not so much education as it is removing a 
hazard. So people have the alternative of getting rid of the gun al- 
together or making it not a hazard anymore by keeping it locked. 

I think the most practical alternative is to train parents, keep 
the gun locked if you have a child in the home who cannot be 
trained, who cannot be made to understand what a gun can do. 
Keep the gun locked with a trigger lock. You will still have it 
available for self-defense, perhaps not as quickly, but you will still 
have it available. That is advice people can take. 

Mr. Weisenburger. I have to take issue. As a professional educa- 
tor, we all think that education is the key to solving the problems 
of the entire world. I think the point is that we are looking at the 
issue of gun accidents as a total package and it is not a total pack- 
age. 

There are gun accidents involved with the drug trade, as was 
pointed out very effectively by Detra. I think there are ways to 
handle that problom that we are probably not going to get to here. 

I think education of our young people is, in fact, a way to solve 
part of our gun problems, some of the gun safety that these kids 
are faced with every day. 

My own kids— I have two very young children, they are five and 
seven— if I don't put my seat belt on, they are on me all the time. 
If my wife lights up a cigarette, they are on her all the time. They 
have been literally brainwashed in elementary school about the 
hazards of these two particular things, which are big time right 
now in our society, as we all know. 

This same thing could be done with the question of gun safety. 
They could be literally brainwashed to not touch the gun at home, 
which I think is the kind of training that I went through personal- 
ly. 

Again, when we get into the drug trade, we get into other issues 
of how guns affect youth. Safety education may not be the answer. 

Mr. Hollow ay. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Bill? 

Mr. SarpaUUS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Kleck, you brought out a very interesting point in that a 
good percentage of statistic I had read at one time was 65 percent 
of the deaths occurred— or murders occurred by the use of weap- 
ons—occurred by a person who was intoxicated at the time when 
they used the weapon. 
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A high percentage of them occurred outside of a nightclub or a 
bar or in an argument. Maybe the problem is going at the same 
status as what it was several years ago, but after hearing the testi- 
mony of the young girl that we just heard from on how the envi- 
ronment within our school systems in certain neighborhoods in this 
country, the environment among our young people that they are 
facing today—and that is really what we are here to talk about, is 
children and guns and how drugs have affected the life styles of 
many young people today. That type of environment is much differ- 
enttoday than what it was when you and I were going to school. 

w real issue k how do you deal with that ty P e of environment 9 
We heard from that young girl who told us of parents who were 
afraid of even their children. We heard of where it is very common 
for those kids to obtain a gun. We heard of how the drug business 
is very attractive for kids to get involved in that business and when 
you are looking at making $1000 a day to a kid that is 16 or 17 
years old, that is very attractive. 

So how do you deal with that problem? If you were in our posi- 
tion, what type of changes would you make, what suggestions 
would you feel would be appropriate? 

Mr. Kleck. Detra mentioned an excellent one. She mentioned 
good-paying jobs. Criminologists chant this like it is a mantra, day 
after day, year after year, hoping politicians will listen. Yes, that is 
what will reduce the crime. You know, you have the odd-ball case 
of a middle-class kid involved in all of this stuff, but not the kind of 
kid— it ir the kids in Detra's neighborhood who are involved in co- 
caine trafficking day after day, as well as occasionally shooting one 
another. It is not randomly distributed. It is a poverty problem. 
Drug crime, crime, violent crime in general, with or without guns 
it is a poverty problem. 

Fixating on this or that odd-ball little attribute of these crimes, 
like, you know, which chemicals people had in their bodies or 
which piece of metal they had in their hands is— it is misleading. It 
is not getting to the core of the problem. 

Now, a reasonable response of a Congressman to that is, well, we 
don t have the power to deal with that. That assumes that what is 
political reality now is always going to be political reality, that it 
can t be changed, that you can't educate the public and make it 
possible to do something significant about the poverty sources of 
crime. 

Likewise, if you want to focus on the drug aspect of crime, crimi- 
nologists have been saying the same thing for years, that the con- 
nection between drugs and crime is basically a legislative one. It is 
not a chemical one. The gangsters of Chicago in the 1920s didn't 
kiJ each other or slaughter each other with machine guns on the 
streets because they were dealing in beer. You don't see Budweiser 
and Schlitz shooting it out on the streets now that beer is legal 
That violence was strictly attributable to its legal status. 

We have, in our infinite wisdom, chosen to forbid people to put 
certain kinds of chemicals in their bodies. It has become enormous- 
ly profitable to deal in those chemicals. People will kill to get those 
profits. 

You change the legal status of that and that ceases, but again, a 
Congressman will get impatient and say, it is not politically realis- 
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tic to even think about altering the legal status of these substances. 
My reply is, make it a political reality. Alter the political realities. 
You have to make some effort to change what is politically realistic 
and easy to do. That would mean adopting the British system to 
deal with hard drugs like heroin and cocaine and probably placing 
drugs like marijuana into the same status we place alcohol. You 
know, children can't buy it; you can't use it in public places and so 
on, but you can buy it from licensed sources and so on. 

Basically, through a legislative act, you can disconnect drug use 
from crime. There isn't any chemical link there for— with possible 
slight exception between cocaine use and certain forms of violent 
crime. 

So if you ask me what can you do in the long run, if political 
realities change, I can give you a very good answer, but with politi- 
cal realities as they are, basically there is not much you can do 
that is very effective, especially at the Federal level, very little. 

Those political realities have to be made to change. It has to be 
possible to do something effectively, made possible. 

Mr. Sarpauus. I want to ask the Colonel if he could elaborate a 
little more— you didn't go much into detail on your testimony on 
the type of educational system that you do. You said that you pro- 
vide an educational program for all the kids in your schools. 

What do you do? 

CoL Supenski. Yes, sir. What we do is we start at the elementary 
level through a series of programs or courses that are built — course 
work that is built into the existing framework of courses to talk 
about the issue of violence, to talk about the issue of death — and 
you are dealing at the very small level, the small grades, the ele- 
mentary kids, you are talking about primarily what to do if they 
run into — come upon a handgun. Here, what you are trying to do # is 
the same thing you would do with any other kind of a potential 
hazard, be it electric shock, swimming pools or whatever. Pretty 
basic, pretty straightforward, also with the message that it isnt 
particularly cool to carry. 

We cany that message, then, through the middle schools primar- 
ily through the teachers themselves and our DARE officers— most 
of you are probably familiar with DARE, but for those who aren't, 
it is a Drug Abuse and Resistance Education, and by the way, I 
would like to talk about that a little bit in terms of what you can 
do and what can't be done. I am not quite as gloomy there as Dr. 
Kleck is. 

What we do is we have police officers full time in the schools as 
faculty. They develop the role model for these kids relative to drug 
use. It is one thing to be able to say, well, you just say no to drugs. 
That is nice as far as it goes but it doesn't go far enough. It is how 
to say no, how to resist peer pressure. We teach them to do that. 

We use these same individuals to teach our middle school kids to 
talk about weaponry and conflict resolution and how to deal with 
conflicts, short of having it escalate into a gun fight and the reality 
of what occurs there. 

Then, in the high schools, we have guest lectures, school people 
coming in from outside, kids involved in poster programs and ess^y 
contests in developing their own public service announcements. It 
is across the board. 
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The message is, basically, as I said before, reality of firearms 
misuse and abuse, the reality 0 f death, guns in America and how 
we got to where we are, conflict resolution and the imagery. 

Let me go back, if I may, for a minute, about what you can do 
what Congress can do. 

Chairman Miller. You have about a minute. 

Col. Supenski. Okay. 

I believe education programs can work. I really do believe that or 
I wouldnt be in this business. Drug abuse— we have seen drug 
abuse education work. You talked about it is a business and there 
is nothing you can do about it. Well, I don't believe that. I don't 
believe that for one second. Drugs are a business. Every business is 
driven by supply and demand and until you deal with the demand 
side, and that is what we are involved in with education, the 
supply will be there. 

Until we get across to this generation of kids that drugs aren't 
the right thing to do, then if we don't do that, the problems will 
continue. If you do that, we will have a generation down the road 
that vail not be facing the same problems if the demand shrinks, so 
will the problems associated with demand. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Durbin. 

Mr. Durbin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Dr. Christoffel, I want to extend my appreciation to Chil- 
dren s Memorial Hospital in Chicago, which was kind enough to 
host a hearing of this committee on the question of infant mortali- 
ty m the State of Illinois and I want to thank you again. 

Dr. Christoffel. We were happy to do it. 

Mr. Durbin. I am very familiar with your institution and think a 
lot of it and I am very impressed with your testimony. I was in 
your neighborhood this last weekend and know what it is like and I 
know what jou are up against and that is that I think you give 
good balance to the information that is being provided to the select 
committee. 

I would like to address, Mr. Weisenburger, though, your testimo- 
ny. 1 think this committee would probably be unanimous in its sup- 
port of your suggestion that responsible use of firearms for sporting 
purposes is not only legitimate, but should be encouraged, and it 
does many of the things that you have suggested in terms of en- 
couraging you to do the right thing and to participate in activities 
which are responsible. 

But I do take serious issue with one of the quotes which you used 
m your testimony and that was your favorite expression from the 

equal ' and Colonel 0011 made them 

Well, let me suggest to you that guns are equalizers and I think 
Colonel Supenski can tell you about that, too. A small person with 
a ^J" 8 } Powerful as a large person. Perhaps in Detra's 
neighborhood, a crack dealer with a gun is just as powe *ful as a 
policeman who is trying to arrest him. 
More importantly, what we are talking about here, the kid who 
. brings that gun into school is not just as powerful as a principal, 
ten times as powerful as a principal. He becomes a dominant force 
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with the misuse of this gun. Colonel Colt was right, it equalizes 
people and sometimes makes them more dominant. 

Though I would like to see your rifle team go on to a national 
championship, what we are trying to do is control those misuses of 
nrearms. I think you may have slipped up earlier when you talked 
i.bout Detra's friends being killed by accident. God on'y hope that 
they would have been killed by accident. Many of then, were killed 
by design. That is what is going on in those neighborhoods. 

We are deeding with the situation here where we have to try to 
bring under control a very difficult situation with immature indi- 
viduals challenging men and women like Colonel Supenski, who 
get up every morning and put that badge on and put their lives on 
the line. That is where we come down on this issue. 

I have to say, Dr. Kleck, despite some real serious differences 
with some of your conclusions, I do have to agree with you. If we 
went along with the Brady amendment, we went along with some 
kind of a background check on individuals, it is at least a sensible 
step in the right direction, but the NRA opposes that. Why they 
oppose that, 1 don't know. They are people— 99 percent of them are 
going to pass with flying colors, and yet they would not even con- 
cede us that small point, to try to bring this problem under control. 

So, Mr. Weisenburger, I do disagree with that aspect of your tes- 
timony. That equalizer has taken lives. 

Mr. Weisenburger. Mr. Durbin, first of all, I didn't say it was 
my favorite expression. I said it was a favorite expression of the old 
West. 

Secondly, I am fully aware of the fact that Detra's friends 
weren't killed by accident and I didn't say that they were. I am 
well aware of the drug problem. One of my positions in my high 
school is the Substance Abuse Prevention Coordinator. 

I think what Detra pointed out, and what has been pointed out 
over and over again, is that what our kids lack is a sense of self- 
esteem. They are setting the hustlers as the role models. That is a 
quote from Detra. The hustlers are the role models, not the par- 
ents. 

She said that the parents are afraid of the kids. That is because 
the parents are not spending time with the kids when they are 
young and when they get old and when they see, my goodness, I 
have lost this, then they are afraid of their kids and they have a 
right to be afraid of them. At that point, they are not children any- 
more, they are adults because they have raised themselves. 

Mr. Durbin. I just want to say, in conclusion, I don't have much 
time left, but let me just say in conclusion, since I have been in 
high school many, many years ago, and perhaps since you have 
been, things have escalated. It has gone from beer to cocaine. It has 
gone from slapping a teacher to pulling a gun on him. The level of 
violence which they are seeing in the hospitals and in the police 
departments— this isn't the way it used to be. 

The disintegration of the family is much more serious today be- 
cause the outcome of it is lethal and that is what we are concerned 
about. I think we share many of those concerns. I am sorry if I 
took your quote out of context, but it really grabbed me. I think 
Colonel Colt was talking about the wild West and we want to keep 
that wildness cut of our schools. 
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Mr. Weisenburger. That was exactly my point, too, sir. 

Mr. Durbin. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Boxer. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Scalea, I was born in Kings County Hospital a very long time 
ago. I will tell you, it was a time so long ago that I think if there 
was anything like the trauma center you run saw those kids 
coming into it, there would have been hysteria in the neighbor- 
hood. 

I think it is interesting that the people who are dealing with this 
violence, Mr. Chairman, have a very different perspective than the 
teachers. I mean, in other words, when you are into this day after 
day and you are seeing the blood flow, I think it is a little different 
than being in e classroom, with all due respect, where you don't 
see it, where your memories of shooting at targets are fond memo- 
ries, where your memories of guns and your feelings about guns is 
self-esteem. It is a little different. It is very hard to see self-esteem 
in a kid that shot himself in the head. 

I guess I was to ask the docs a question, and that is, we have 
seen physicians in the community get very upset about the nuclear 
arms race and some banded together and started a group called 
Physicians for Social Research, and because physicians are still 
rated very high in the public's mind, it had a very big impact be- 
cause physicians came forward and they said, "You know, we deal 
with healing and we don't want to ever be in a position to have to 
deal with what will happen to us if there is a nuclear war, even if 
we are around to see it. 

Is there any move— is there any time for you to think about 
some type of organization of physicians that would come forward, 
physicians against gun violence? Is there any thought given to that 
or are you too busy dealing with it? 

Dr Christoppel. There is no such organization at present. There 
is a loose network of physicians, many of them are tied up, as you 
say, taking care of the clinical problems that result from wide gun 
prevalence. But I think that sort of development is very likely in 
the years to come. Within the Academy of Pediatrics, this is a high 
priority, and pediatricians around the country and the leadership 
ot the Academy have said that gun injury of children and adoles- 
cents has to stop. The children just can't keep getting injured and 
dying! So I think you will see leadership from the pediatric commu- 
nity, from the surgeons, (if they can get out of the operating room) 
and some of our emergency room and family practice colleagues. 

1 want to just take a moment, though, to urge the people on the 
committee and anyone who is listening to this testimony to inde- 
pendently examine the statistics that Dr. Kleck and I have quoted. 

Just to point out some potential discrepancies that you will dis- 
cover: More than half of all unintentional firearm injuries of under 
19-year-olds are under 15, not more than half over 15, as he stated 
1 he homicide rate may be falling overall, but it is rising for zero- 
t9 19-year-olds. The suicide rate that is attributable to guns is 
rising for females; it is not falling for everybody. 

So don't believe either of us. Go get the data and see which way 
it comes out. 

Thank you. 
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Mrs. Boxer. Dr. Scalea, could you comment on my point? 

Dr. Scalea. I think there may be two separate things. Yes, I 
think that there is now a growing sense of responsibility^ in the 
medical community as trauma has developed its own entity and 
become now something that has the public's eye. We the physicians 
who are dealing with trauma would like to think that we have a 
social conscious. That has now started to be a point of discussion— 
in the national meetings and national forum. 

I guess there is always a shock and a horror about kids, children 
being hurt. The Academy of Pediatrics has always been very vocal 
about trying to protect children. To use a quote, from earlier this 
morning the political reality about adolescent trauma is that it is 
basically a disease of the ghettos and those people had not much of 
a political voice up until now. 

Mrs. Boxer. Okay. 

Let me ask one question because 1 have to run and I know the 
chairman is going to bring this to a close. 

I want to first thank everyone on the panel because you have all 
been direct with us and I have to particularly say to the law en- 
forcement representative that you have moved me greatly. I think 
you are very effective and I commend law enforcement for what it 
is doing. It hasn't been easy. You used to walk hand-in-glove with 
NRA and now you are not; it is tough. 

Give me one good reason, Mr. Weisenburger, to have a handgun, 
just one good one? 

Mr. Weisenburger. I enjoy shooting it. I enjoy going to the range 
on Sunday afternoon and shooting 

Mrs. Boxer. A handgun? 

Mr. Weisenburger. Yes. 

Mrs. Boxer. A small pocket handgun? One good reason? 
Mr. Weisenburger. I have several handguns. I enjoy shooting 
them all. 
Mrs. Boxer. That is the reason? 
Mr. Weisenburger. Sure. 

Mrs. Boxer. So the one good reason to have a handgun is be- 
cause you eiyoy it. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a question for Mr. Weisenburger about the training and 
licensure aspect of your testimony and I would be interested in any 
other response to that because I, frankly, can conceive of a bill like 
that that would receive enormous opposition from national orga- 
nized groups and so I really am intrigued about it. 

I need to say a couple of things about violence. Some of the 
things I have heard today, I really think that if we added up, re- 
gardless of where the trend lines are, regardless of who we believe, 
as you put it so well, if we called it a war and we said we have the 
red team and the blue team and every time three people were 
killed in Butte, Montana, we said reds lose two, blues lose one, 
then we would understand that we lose more people under the age 
of 20 than they do on the West Bank and Central America and 
Northern Ireland altogether in a year. 

So if we called it something besides a problem, I think this socie- 
ty would react with horror to what is happening. 
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The second point—so I think we ought to give it a name. Any- 
time you talk about the 2nd Amendment, my second point is, it 
ought to be a tough conversation. People get hot about it, and they 
ought to get hot about it because it is in the Bill of Rights. 

So I don't begrudge on either side of this argument the fact that 
people get hot about it because it is important. But we have, in 
fact, understood that there are limits to the freedom of speech. 
Hclmes started the ball rolling with the famous quote, although, as 
we are hopefully reminded, took about 40 years for that actually to 
become law in this country. 

I have a question, Mr. Chairman, as to whether or not we have 
to— and it may have been covered before I came in here— look at 
the issue of violence on television, and I think there are two kinds 
of violence. There is the violence of slashing and maiming and kill- 
ing and the good guys being the bad guys and the bad guys being 
worse; and there is also the violence of banality, of mind-numbing 
banality, and that is another kind of violence and it affects chil- 
dren all over this country. 

Somebody told an anecdote and I would tell you an anecdote and 
if I seem intense about this, it is because I am and it o not directed, 
believe me, personally at anyone at this table. 

But I have been treated, since I decided to support a limit on ac- 
cessibility of assault weapons as a co-sponsor, to extraordinary 
abuse and violence by the national sporting group known as the 
National Rifle Association. They disguise it and they try to work 
through operatives, but I hold them responsible for posters that 
portray me alongside Adolph Hitler, which I consider to be abso- 
lutely beneath— beyond any kind of contempt that I can imagine. I 
hold them responsible for disinformation that is not intended to 
have a good debate about the 2nd Amendment and I will take that 
any day, and in fact, have had them in shooting clubs in Vermont 
where I have been the only person holding my point of view, and I 
welcome that because that is what it is about. 

When you don't tell people the truth, then, in fact, there is no 
basis for a debate, and I am enraged by the attempt to tilt the play- 
ing field of the political debate around this issue. 

That is the kind of violence that is simply— whether it is the 
NRA or anybody else— we have to get beyond because it doesn't 
add light to what is— no matter how you feel about it— to what is 
an enormously difficult problem. 
So that particular violence, occasional shouted threat, occasional 

P tu- ? hreat » is J ust a11 P art of ' lt > and 1 have been subject to that. 

I think the context within which we choose to address this prob- 
lem, Mr. Chairman, is critical and within that, the idea, frankly, of 
training, of treating it like an automobile license in some regard is 
of interest to me and I guess I would ask you if you can spell it out 
a little bit more because I support the sporting use of weapons and 
maybe unlike some other members of this committee, I understand 
a day at the shooting range. I absolutely do, and I support that. I 
don t think we are talking about anything that would limit that. I 
hope we are not. 

What we are talking about is, I think, something very different 
and I am wondering if you have any thoughts— any of you have 
something else you could offer as to how we might proceed— what 
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that kind of system might look like so that it would work effective- 
ly. 

Mr. Weisenburgea. I would see a system like that working possi- 
bly through the DMV in my own State. I don't see any reason that, 
as a gun owner, I would not be willing to submit myself to a test to 
prove that I knew how to handle the type of firearm T was trying 
to be licensed to use. I don't see any reason that I wouldn't pay a 
reasonable yearly fee. However, I can very easily see attempts by 
legislatures to make the reasonable fee extraordinary so that 
people would not be able to get the license. 

I see an automobile as a much more dangerous weapon than a 
firearm because the holocaust on our roads is deplorable, and, of 
course, we are licensing drivers for that very reason. We are test- 
ing them; we are making sure they know how to operate the vehi- 
cle safely. 

I see a very strong parallel between the two. I don't want to see 
a licensing procedure be designed to limit the types of weapons 
available. I tnink that an assault weapon, which I enjoy to shoot, is 
just a piece of high-tech equipment, must like a racing automobile 
is, just like a Porsche on the street is. 

Right now, to drive a Porsche, you just have to have a license 
and a Porsche is— I mean, it is a racing car, but it is on the street. 
On the other hand, to race on a track, you have to have additional 
licensing; you have to go through driver's school; you have to get 
whatever that particular track requires. 

I don't see any difference. I don't see any need to not follow 
through on something like that, not to limit the guns available. 

I enjoy shooting an assault weapon. I enjoy shooting shotguns. I 
enjoy shooting handguns, as Mrs. Boxer doesn't seem to under- 
stand. It is my choice. 

On the other hand, we are tying gun violence into the drug prob- 
lem. Gun violence and the drug problem are two separate issues. 
The drug problem is something that comes out of, as Detra pointed 
out, a need for money. At my level in high school, I see it as a need 
for self-esteem. I see students whose parents don't give them the 
intimacy they need at home and they are getting it by hanging 
around with other students involved in a similar activity. So the 
two are separate issues. 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. I guess I would be interested in— just in 
following on— in any ideas about how we might think and whether 
it should be at the State or national level because I probably may 
be in a minority on this committee do not begrudge people in any 
regard the right to use — and I am involved with automobile racing 
and so I understand the distinction and I happen to think that it is 
a distinction that could be used to argue for not necessarily re- 
stricting weapons — we might disagree on that— but to determine 
who is eligible and safe to own one. 

I am really pleased to hear that because I think if you ran for 
office, you would probably lose and I am about to find out in Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. Christoffel. A couple of comments. One, I think it would be 
a great step forward if every State in this country required licen- 
sure of guns. They don't, as you know, but they do require licen- 
sure of many things, including dogs and fishermen, but not guns. 
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Licensure would be a big step forward. Requiring training and 

proven competence in gun handling to be licensed would be very 
good as well. J 
But I want to make one comment which haj not come up so far 
this morning on the education and training issue. I do agree with 
those who have said that it is important to train children from an 
early age to be afraid of guns, respectful of guns, and that this 
should be considered survival training, just like teaching them to 
cross the street safely and put on their seat belts. However, I take 
strong exception to some of the "education" plans which have been 
introduced aimed at very young children, which are purported to 
teach them to be safe around guns. Some of you may have seen the 
NKA Coloring Book, which is aimed at kindergarteners ana first- 
paders, which encourages children, if they find a gun in the home, 
to find a responsible adult to put it away. I don't know where 

away is in the home with a child, and what the "adult" who is 
going to put it away would have left it out for. In my opinion, and 
the opinion of most of my colleagues that I have spoken with in the 
Academy of Pediatrics, the premise that you can teach children of 
that age to be responsible around guns is based on a faulty under- 
standing of whs/ children of that age are capable of. 

It is the adults who must be responsible for protecting young 
children. The children may or may not understand the safety mes- 
sage, remember the message, retrieve the message when they need 
it, distinguish a real gun from a toy gun, know whether the person 
m the next room is an adult or teenager, or is sober or drunk 
There are so many flaws in the coloring book strategy that I think 
we must unequivocally distinguish between teaching older children 
safe handling for target shooting training for licensure of adults 
and beginning at an early age to teach respect and fear of guns on 

umj u e h , ' from this notion on the other that you can teach a 
child barely old enough to read to provide for his own safety. Ml 
that can result is encouraging parents to be irresponsible in their 
handling of guns around these youngsters. 

Col. Supenski. Let me echo what the doctor just said. Our educa- 
tion program at the very early level, the elementary level, tends to 
do just that. What we hope to do is be able to bring some of this 
stutt home to the parents so that we, by having workbooks that 
talk to parents about their responsibility, wg might educate the 
parents through the kids, but I couldn't agree more with that. 

Basically, all you want to do at a very early age is to get them 
away from it. You teach them just like you do Dr. Yuck. Again, as 
1 said, I am a shooter and I own guns. I taught my kid from a very 
early age that was a no. I know all about the fruit of the poison 
tree and all that other stuff, but the answer was no and the mes- 
sage was clear and unequivocally no until he was early enough to 
even comprehend what we were talking about. 

Now, relative to the licensing provision that was espoused by Dr 
Weisenburger, I think that is fascinating and I would support that 
fully. I think that could be done at a State level; that could be done 
at a local level. Obviously, at the State level, I think that would be 
the best place for it. 

My God, you can't be in the State of Maryland a cosmetologist— 
that is a beautician— people who dye people's hair, without having 
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to go to school, take 1500 hours of training and pass a test. But you 
can go to a store, buy a handgun, something that can cause people 
to die, with no testing. I would support that fully. 

If we could get the gun lobby to come off of dead center and help 
us do that, we would be more than appreciative, but how in God s 
name can we talk about licensing and certification when we can't 
talk about a simple— something as simple as registration, a seven- 
day waiting period, the opportunity for police to at least screen the 
people? 

They talk out of both sides of their mouth, but if they would talk 
on this one and talk seriously, I would welcome the opportunity. 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. The reason I raised the question is that I 
would be interested in any ideas, and I am sure the chairman 
would be, too. My point is, my experience— beneath the thunder of 
the debate that I have shared with you in terms of my own position 
in my home State, I find that I run into NRA members and sports- 
men — I also am a gun owner and a hunter — who come up to me 
quietly and say, "We need to do some things," and while people 
may have disagreed with some of the elements of your testimony 
and may, in fact, may have misinterpreted it and put it back to 
you in their own intensity, I think you reflect something that I 
have found as I have gotten into this debate, that there are ideas 
and there are ways, as well as there are fears and concerns, and 
some how, we need to mediate this problem. 

Somebody talked about mediation earlier. We have to get people 
to the table and talk. Something I tried to do and, in fact, was re- 
jected. Somebody said, who did you know when you didn't have it 
happening, this mediation attempt? I said, it was when they held 
the press conference and called for my resignation or impeach- 
ment, whichever could be done first, which sent a fairly clear 
signal. 

But, you know, I regret that that happened because I think you 
are representing, and I mean this genuinely, the example that even 
if we may disagree on some of the other specifics, there are ideas 
out there that we need to be working on. I am not sure any of us 
know what the right r swer is yet. We have the horses we ride, 
but I thought it was an interesting idea and I commend you for it. 

Let me get out of your hair, Mr. Chairman, because I know my 
time is up. 

Chairman Miller. That is fine. I am interested in the dialogue 
back and forth. 

Let me say that it was my intent when we decided to go down 
this road, to look at children and violence and, specifically, in this 
particular hearing, guns and violence— to try to shine the light on 
this issue recognizing that there are, in fact, many different set- 
tings in which children are exposed to guns. Some of the settings 
are responsible and probably in all instances harmless. In other 
settings, they are extremely dangerous and they are taking the 
lives of thousands of our young people by accident, by homicide, by 
suicide. All of it is unacceptable as far as I am concerned. Dr. 
Kleck, I have serious problems when the suggestion is: well, this 
happened in the 1920s and this isn't so bad. That suggests a sense 
of arrogance toward people who are trapped in those neighbor- 
hoods. I don't remember, in all of the readings or the portrayals, 
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that the neighbors were very happy with Al Capone or somebody 
else shooting up their neighborhood. 

Mr. Kleck. I don't recall saying it was no problem 

Chairman Miller. I think I really have to tell you that your 
notion that somehow, well, the statistics are really not much worse 
than they were before, and you can find trouble spots, but it is not 
a problem because, somewhere in the country, there is always some 
disease or some malady that is worse than it was before— I don't 
understand the relevance of that statement when you have whole 
families and whole neighborhoods and housing projects that are 
consumed by this violence. And it may not be an epidemic on a na- 
tional scale— and you will let me finish and then you are more 
than welcome to respond— i+ may not be an epidemic on a national 
scale, but in that neighborhood and in that city, it is. 

We have gone so far as to see police departments sweep whole 
neighborhoods, sweep whole neighborhoods because they were at a 
loss at what else to do. I am fully prepared to suggest that much of 
that increase in violence is directly related to drugs and I think 
you posed the crux of that problem. But the suggestion that be- 
cause suicides are now maj'be only 59 percent, as opposed to 61 per- 
cent by handguns, or that they are going down after they went up 
in 1974, is really a distinction without a difference. It is really an 
irrelevant discussion of the problem when, in fact, we see that the 
3heer proximity and availability of guns is, in and of itself, creating 
the opportunity to do serious harm. 

Some of that harm comes because of criminal intent, some of 
that comes because of ignorance, a lack of education, stupidity, 
drunkenness, drug abuse, however you want to frame it. But the 
fact of the matter is, what is common is the availability of the gun 
in those arenas. 

And to dismiss that— that is my interpretation of your testimo- 
ny—is incredible in my mind. It is really incredible. 

Mr. Kleck. I didn't dismiss it. I don't know of anybody here who 
dismissed it. I — 

Chairman Miller. Nobody el&e did. 

Mr. Kleck. I can't recall saying anything even remotely lik* 
that. I pointed out the kind of facts that apparently spoil the fun 
for people who are trying to crank up greater concern about a 
problem that is declining. 

Chairman Miller. It is not a question of cranking up concern. 
You are looking at a problem that is consuming great numbers of 
children 

Mr. Kleck. Which problem are we talking about 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. And for some reason, we have 

not been able to focus on that 

Mr. Kleck. You keep switching back and forth as to which prob- 
lem you are talking about. What I was specifically referring to at 
that time was assault rifles. Assault rifles is not a growing prob 
lem. Now the problem you are talking about that is consuming the 
neighborhoods is either drugs or violence or drug violence or some- 
thing else and the argument shifts like quicksand. I can hardly 
keep up 

Chairman Miller. No, the argument— the argument 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. With exactly which it is that 
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Chairman Miller [continuing]. Doesn't shift. The argument is 
the question of relating the availability of guns approximately to 
guns in the environment, whatever that environment may be 

Mr. Kleck. All right, let's address it that way. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. Whether it is Mr. Weisenburger's 
home or whether it is Detra's neighborhood. 

Mr. Kleck. Good issue. Let's address that and let me make it ex- 
plicit why it is relevant to look at whether the problem is getting 
greater or not. 

If you want to establish that there is a connection between grow- 
ing gun availability and growing violence, then presumably that is 
premised on the idea that, A, gun ownership is growing, and B, gun 
violence is growing. # # 

I pointed out that neither of those things is true. It kind of un- 
dercuts the argument that is, indeed, guns that are responsible for 
theproblem. To say that these factors 

Chairman Miller. I didn't say guns were responsible 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. Are just irrelevant 

Chairman Miller. I didn't say guns were responsible for the 
problem. 

Mr. Kleck. Well, then, what are we talking about? You said 

Chairman Miller. I am raising the question of whether or not 
the sheer numbers and availability in these various environments 

and circumstances, whether that is something that is common 

Mr. Kleck. Okay. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. In that situation, as was pointed 
out with the discussion of suicide. Perhaps those people would not 
have committed suicide if they didn't have that easy availabil- 
ity 

Mr. Kleck. Great, then I can address that. 

Chairman Miller. The criminal availability of guns in drug 
neighborhoods is the question that is open here. 

Mr. Kleck. I would be happy 

Chairman Miller. That is the whole purpose. 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. I would be happy to address that, then. 

You mentioned suicide, okay, let's briefly talk about suicides. Dr. 
Christoffel says that guns are unique in their ability to allow a 
person who is impulsive, who wants to— is temporarily despondent, 
to commit suicide. 

Number one, there is no evidence that guns are used by the sort 
of people who are temporarily despondent. In fact, they appear to 
be used almost entirely by people who are very seriously intent 
over a very long period of time to use guns. 

The people who use — who are temporarily despondent and at- 
tempt suicide almost invariably do it with pills or little superficial 
scratches on their wrists. Those are the cry-for-help types. 

The claim that guns are sort of uniquely helpful in committing a 
suicide is not supported. You take as an alternative method using 
carbon monoxide fumes from an automobile, far more available, far 
more immediately available than guns. Virtually all households 
have automobiles, certainly better than 90 percent, and only about 
half of them guns of any kind. 

You talk about lethality rates. Well, the lethality rates are basi- 
cally the same for people Hio attempt to commit suicide using 
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carbon monoxide gas as those who use guns. Hanging is also-has 
about the same lethality rate. 

JX™* 2"S !? n ° special training needed to put a noose around 
your neck. It doesn t require any expensive or hard-to-get equip- 
ment and however lenient the gun laws of this country areTit is 
certainly a lot easier to get a piece of rope than it is to get a gum 
U w;.fr 6 ? . th f TB -ll sometb >g unique about guns is absurd. 

? onslst ^ nt ™ th my ? f these facts - The notion that gun 
availability m any locality contributes to greater suicides is simply 
not supported. ^ J 

All right, let's talk about homicides or about more generally as- 

^S e wT-f What d ,°? ] t JP ean to have a gun available to 
people? Well, it means a lot of things, some good and some bad. 

One of the things it means, which people who support gun con- 
trol will stress and quite accurately, is that guns aremore lethal 
m homicides than fists knives and the like. So that if you took a 
f£»S y -f r0m f.? 1 ? 61 ? 0 ^',.? $ hadn>t ^n available and they still 
at Sf T 'J* wo , u l d 1,6 less hkel y that their victim would die. 

\ he > ,*° ^P 0 * is evidence that has been known for 
years that also indicates that when people have guns, everybody is 
lots more cautious about getting into a fight in the first place. They 
step very carefully around one another and I am talking whether 
or not it is the victim or the offender who has the gun. Everybody 
is very cautious and much less likely to get involved in an aisauit 
^fi P l Ce -i?° the presence of a gun makes it less likely one 

?w? V? - a ^ Ck -^ er ' but more "kely that if they injure 
them, that victim will die. y 

Then, on the other hand, the effect of guns in the hands of pro- 
spective™^ to the extent that it exists, and it ta^Stabfft 
j£5 ' m u ™Z atlv * one : that is, a slight deterrent effect. 
?£T ^ 8omewhat m - ore dan gerous for offenders when guns ars in 
the hands of prospective victims. 

y ° U 1 ? ave , this mature of positive and negative effects and you 
Jfnl^ 0 ?^ > h °.- ar f familiar with onl y a tin y frac tion of this evT- 
nf U ^^ -i V t ly -. pr0n0unCmg that the y know what the net 
eff £°; * e ^lability of guns are and it takes my breath away. 
n J< £ ° ll ^ve spent ten years looking into all of these ins 
and outs and basically the information is simply ignored It goes in 

rPh,ZA d -° Ut - the , 0t - her - that the evidence is successfully 

rebutted it is simply ignored. They simply proceed as if it did not 

2£*S^M^ cite the bandll0{ statistics " 

Chairman Miller. I don't think the evidence is being ignored at 

l Sf • ^ the 6vid ? nCe ' either the percentagesTr in the 
TT^ *f T c u on8u . min g significant numbers of our children. 

I he purpose of this hearing is to raise that issue. 

Ihe purpose of this hearing is to raise the issue in terms of what 
to dShStff • ^ a teut, whether or not there are suggestions 
™™\ • lt m DetT - a a environment, Mr. Weisenburger's envi- 
ronment, in your environment, or others because we obviously 

Sn»i n hSl tl " f ? Ceted / r0blei P he re which is sometimes driven by 
rational behavior and sometimes driven by very irrational behav- 
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But to ignore the fact that we are consuming thousands of young 
people a year in one fashion or another— and there may be some 
elements that we can't do anything about. I think my point is, I 
don't know anywhere else where we lose this number of children 
where there has been less discussion on the topic. 

That is the reason for this hearing. 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a 

Chairman Miller. It is not a question of what is the result of 
this hearing. The question is this discussion— there is not much of 
it going on in public arenas. 

Col. Supenski. Mr. Chairman, may I add 

Chairman Miller. Excuse me, let me 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Let me just add, I think what, to use 
your phrase, and I am accepting an inference here— what takes my 
breath away, assuming that your data is correct, and I will accept 
that for the time being— you know, there are lies, damn lies and 
statistics— we all do it to some extent, but you know, you think it is 
an argument to do nothing. 

I am inferring that. 

Mr. Kleck. No, my written testimony indicates exactly what 1 
think ought to be done. I am in favor of a gun owners license that 
applies to all kinds of guns and— which is basically the same thing 
that I guess has been endorsed by most of the people at this table, 
so, you know, to the extent you ought to do anything, that ought to 
be a good idea. But the point of that legislation is basically that 
you are focusing on a highly violent segment of the population; 
that is, you don't let people with a criminal record get a license, so 
it is not an across-the-board measure. 

It is not intended to be , 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Okay. My breath is half back in my body 
now. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Colonel Supenski. 

Col. Supenski. Let me address a couple of things. 

First of all, we talked about— Dr. Kleck talked about the number 
of guns hasn't grown in this country. I don't know where he gets 
his statistics 

Mr. Kleck. No, no, I didn't say that. I didn't say that. 

Col. Supenski. That is exactly what you said, sir. 

Mr. Kleck. No, it is not. 

Chairman Miller. He said that gun ownership has not grown. 
Col. Supenski. Gun ownership hasn't grown? Wei!, then, there 

has to be something to account for the fact 

Mr. Kleck. No, no. 

Col. Supenski [continuing]. That there are ten times more guns 
in our society since 1900; that is, since 1900, we put more guns into 
society than were in existence 

Mr. Kleck. Nobody knows that. 

Col. Supenski. Oh, yes, we do. . 

Mr. Kleck. No one knows how many guns there were in 1900. 

Col Supenski. We also know that gun sales have quadrupled 
from 1965 to 1985 and all you have to do is look at BATF records. 
Don't tell me nobody „ A m „ , , - . 

Mr. Kleck. I have looked at the BATF records and that is not 
what they indicate. Gun sales 
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Col. Supenski. Then you are looking at 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. Have declined since 1978. 

Col. Supenski [continuing]. Then you are looking at the wrong 

sales because gun sales in my State haven't 

Mr. Kleck. I happen to have the statistics right 

Col. Supenski. Wonderful. 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. Here. Let's see who is fabricating statis- 
tics. Let s take a lo:>k at the gun sales right here. 
Col. Supenski. How many guns? 

Mr. Kleck. Would the Congressman like to look and see if this 
man is telling the truth about gun sales in the last ten or 15 

Col. Supenski. Is that an article from the NRA, American Rifle- 
man? 

Mr. Kleck. No, it is BATF statistics. 

Chairman Miller. Why don't we make it part of the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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Firearms Production by 
U.S. Manufacturers, 1973-1985 



"This article is from the December 1987 issue of 
• Shooting Industry magazine and is reprinted here 
By Walter J. Howe with the permission of the author and copyright 
owner, Walter J Howe." 



For several years prior Co the enactment of 
the Federal Gun Control Act of 1968 
(OCA 68). a constantly recurring queition 
from legislators was Ho* many firearmsare 
there in the hands of U S civilians and what 
types of firearms are they'' 

Gucv.timatcs ranged from ridiculous lows 
to even more ridiculous highs The most 
readily accepted estimates were those extrap- 
olated from the data in Gallup. Harris and 
similar public opinion polls But. there were 
even significant differences between the fig- 
ures offered by these leading polling 
organizations 

Because Federal legislators fell it was vital 
to know as much as possible about the US 
firearms population before enacting laws 
designed to control the commerce in and 
possession of the* items, a Task Force on 
Firearm* was designated as a study group 
within the National Commission on the 
Causes and Presention of Violence (This 
Commission was established by President 
Lyndon Johnson in June 1968 following the 
assassination of Martin Luther King and 
Robert Kennedy w ithin a few months of each 
other) 

The Violence Commission used its powt,- 
of subpoena to compel 68 leading US fire- 
arms manufacturers to divulge the numbers 
of pistols. res^Kcrs. shotguns and rifles they 
had produced between 1920 and 1968 For 
earlier sears (1899-1919) less detailed figu res 
were also requested 

Using the data obtained from the manufac 
turers. plus data from (he Census Bureau, (he 
US Army, the Bureau of Customs and other 
sources, the Violence Commission estimated 
that US production plus imports (minus 
wear-out and destruction), resulted in there 
being apprnx mjtely one hundred million 
fircrarms of all types in the hands of US 
civilians in 1968 

To obtain more details, the Commission 
asked the Harris organization to conduct a 
special surscy to determine the number and 
types of lircarms in households ol lU rulmn 
The data from that survey, combined wiih 
basic data from a |9o6 Gallup surscy. pro- 
duced an estimate i>l eighty million firearms 
in the hands of the public 

As a compromise between the one hun 
drcd million production/import hgurc j.io 
the eighty million pub'ic surscs figure, tk 
Commission deplored "There are an esti- 
mated ninety million firearms in usilian 
hands In the Imted Slates todav (1968). 
35 million r itles. M million shotguns and 
24 million handguns- in 60 million 
households" 

Actually, it would hasc been more correct 



to state that the 90 million firearms were 
distributed among approximately 36 million 
households (rather lhan the total of 60 mil 
lion) because ihe 1966 Gallup surscy datd - 
used by the Commission-showed 41% of 
households did not have a firearm 

While the Commissions method for 
estimating civilian firearm possession can be 
faulicd for being less thorough dun it could 
have been (as example, ii did not make 3n 
allowance for exports of US firearms over 
die years), virtually all subsequent estimate, 
of civilian firearms possession are based on 
the Commissions 1968 figures, or use those 
figures as a frame of reference or a basis for 
'proof Currently, the most thoroughly 
explored estimate of the US firearms "popu 
lation is to be found in "Under ihe Gun." i 
198^ book by Wright. Rossi and Daly 

Prior to the Commissions hasing com 
pclled the firearms manufacturers (in 1968) to 
reveal production data, such detailed infor 
maiton on the. annual production of US fire 
arms rrunufjc'urers was simply not to be 
had There wereUS CensusofManufacrur 
e r s figures osering selected years aJong 
with a few special gosernment srudies But 
all such material wis. aibesi. incomplete and 
vague Gun collectors, over the years, have 
published production figures but mainly 
relating to models long discont mued 

Publication of the Task Forte on Firearms 
Report* (in 1970). featuring mans years of 
production figures by general firearm type 
(nfic. shotgun, handgun), seemed to be ade- 
quate until 1972 In that year. firing a hear 
tng on gun control, a Congressman asked a 
Treasury Department official how many 
hindguns of a pariicular caliber had been 
imported and how many had been manufac 
tared by US makers 

Because the US Gosernment collects 
information on firearm imports, ihe official 
could provide specific data °n pistol imports 
But. he hid to admit the BATh did not have 
figures on domestic production 

LvKknlly the Congressman s question 
pointed up a seeming soid in data gaihcnng. 
lui shortly ihtrcafiei ihe BATF issued a 
requirement ilut every holder of a Federal 
Fircaims Manufacturers License had lo sub- 
inn a Quarterly firearms Manufacturing and 
Exportation Report This report ilorm 
44X1 J uilK fur handgun makers to furnish 
producnun hgurcs by handgun typc-pistul 
and ruolscr-by e ilikr I ong gun manu 
f.tctunrs .ire required In furnish production 
Inures only by basic gun type t c itfle or 
shotgun Production figures for machine 
Hurisand tiny other wtjpi«o jrc aU> called 
for as is the quantity of each of the above 
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weapons which is exported in the quarter All 
of the figures exclude firearms manufactured 
for the Armed Forces of the United "Sutet 

The advent of the BATFs Manufacturing 
and Exportation Report generally displeased 
the rrunfacturers and generally pleased anti- 
handgun groups, legislators, collectors and 
authors of learned journal papers, 

Escntually as the result of legal prodding 
by Handgun Control. Inc . the BATF was 
compelled to make available (under FOLA) 
the detailed production data -by manufac - 
rurer-they obtain from all firearms manu- 
facturers The only restriction is that the 
released figures must be one year old (More 
recendy the BATF has changed their rules so 
the manufactures report only at year-end 
rather lhan quarterly Moreover, due to the 
BATF changing their computer arrange- 
ment, I986 production figures arc not asail- 
able as this article is being completed in 
September 1987 ) 

Consolidated reports of US firearms pro- 
duction appearing in some BATF publica- 
tions show totals for the Gosernment fiscal 
year which do not coincide with the calendar 
year Asa result, fiscal year figures -which 
arc different from calendar year figures -are 
often seen in print medta 

Another source of confusion with regard 
to firearms production figures stems from the 
fact that BATF has. from time to time, 
rcsised various weapon-type and caliber fig 
ures Although these changes are made in the 
interest of producing reference material 
which accurately reflects the actual situation, 
it remains that there can be Similar appearing 
reports for a given period with two quite 
different figures for the same item Still the 
differences in figures are usually not signifi 
cant when related to a specific firearm type 
total for a year 

In the preparation of this article, great care 
has been taken at every stage in the conser- 
svon of the basic BATF figures into arraysand 
graphs However, heca'jse many of the basic 
figure's hasc been rounded «J eliminate the 
thousands portion of the expression, cross 
clicking of some totals will result in non 
agreement But here again, the differences 
in no way distort ihe picture (NOTE The 
B VTh form on which manufacturers submit 
h iiwlgun caliber information has the word 
in preceding the numerical caliber Thus, 
more than one common cartridge chamber 
ir.g ma> be included in the production total 
for a pveihe caliber As example, under the 
rcsolscr classification, lo 32" are rcsolsers 
chambered for the 30 Carbine, the 32 W t 
the 12 UAH Mag , etc > 

It should be noted that the first BATF 
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Total Production by U.S. Manufacturers 
(UUj, 1973-1985 (Units in 000) 
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Production Reports which were issued cov- 
ered ihe third and fourth quarters of calendar 
1972. Tha article docs not include the figures 
™ttosu-rrw«hperx)d for the good rea- 
son that proper companson can be made only 
between full calendar years. Except for one 
graph covering Handgun Production 1952 
thru 1985." all other graphs and arrays cover 
the thirteen jalenoV years J Q/n-iom 
inclusive. (The data in the 1952-1985 Hand- 
gun Production graph incorporates Violence 
Commission figures for the 1952-1972 
period.) 

Approximately 63.393.000 firearms 
(excluding those for the US Armed Forces) 
were turned out by U& manufacturers in the 
years 1973 thru 1985. By basic firearm type 
production totals were as follows 
JM« 22.105.000 35% 

Revolvers 17,691.000 28% 
Shotguns 15.688.000 25% 
Pistols 7.909.000 12% 

During the studied period, annual fire- 
K2 JuCtK)n ran|cd from * h! « h o{ 

£S =§1PS= SF»= 

b wot of Commerce collect data on firearms 
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Firearm Type 
Rifle 
Shotgun 
Revolver 
Pistol 



High Year 



74 
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Units (000) 
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74 



941 
770 
844 
399 



years, all firearms types array, as well as S| 
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All Firearms Production— USA Mfgrs 
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All Firearms Production— USA Mfgrs 
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EACH FIREARM TYPE as a W of Total Production 



YEAR Shotgun 
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Long Gun Production-USA Mfgrs 
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Handgun Production-USA Mfgrs 
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PISTOLS and REVOLVERS as a H of Total Handguns 
YEAR HPIatola % Revolver* 
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PISTOLS & REVOLVERS PERCENT OF TOTAL HANDGUNS 
U.S. Producuon 1973 thru 1985 
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U.S. HANDGUN PRODUCTION TOTAL by CALIBERS 
For the Years 1973 thru 1985 
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U.S. HANDGUN PRODUCTION in thousands (000) 
1952 thru 1985 




U.S. HANDGUN PRODUCTION in thousands (000) 
1973 thru 1985 




PISTOLS & REVOLVERS EXPORTED 1973-1985 
As a Percent of Total U.S. Production 
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U.S. PRODUCTION & EXPORT of REVOLVERS 
1973 thru 1985 in Units (000) 
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.S. REVOLVER PRODUCTION TOTAL by CALIBERS 
For the Years 1973 thru Tj85 
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38 Spec 357 Mag 22 44Mag 
Revolver Caliber 
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Revolver Production by Caliber, 1973-1985 
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U S REVOLVER PRODUCTION-Cal. .22 U.S. REVOLVER PRODUCTION-Cal. .357 Mag. 
Units in Thousands (000)-1973 thru 1985 Units in Thousands (000)-1973 thru 1985 
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Pistol Production by Caliber, 1973-1985 
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U.S. PISTOL PRODUCTION-Cal. .22 
Units in Thousands (000)^1973 thru 1985 
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U.S. PISTOL PRODUCTION-Cal. 9mm 
Units in Thousands (000J-1973 thru 1985 
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Handgun Production by 
U.S. Manufacturers 



BATF figures show to apprcxrnateV 
25,600,000 handguns were produced 
by US.^vor\jixxxers n the ponod 
reus** The 40 firms 
feted here lout of the total of 50pk* 
firms whose reports were anatyred) 
j*Wectured about 99% of them 
The three leacSng maters alone pro- 
duced 56% of the total of domeste«*y 
roade pstob and revolvers. A few of 
the firms feted are now out of busi- 
ness. A smal number of handgun 
manufacturers do not appear n the 
fetng because the* sot* production « 
the 1973-19es penod c tess than the 
10000 unto arbtranty settled on for 
ncioon h tho array Several of the 
feted compan*s manufacture nan* 
guns under brand names, rather than 



the* own name As example. Ranger 
produces j Watther pistol 

NOT6. Oue to rounding of rrfw* *f 
nwnufactu.ers' totals n the fetrw (to 
elmnate tf» 000^ thv total tor the 
feed firms s sSghty more than 
2S.6 m*on b«sc 'irtat Ths drfference 
s of no signrf cance kxfced. through- 
out the tables, cjrephs artf text n the, 
presentation, founding of numbers 
has been the general practice Such a 
practice mates for easier rearing and 
Produces no desor bon r tho torture' 

The totals n the above fcttxj were 
arrrved at by adding together the fg- 
*-es from the BATF (Wterty fire- 
arms Manufacturing and Exportation 
Reports for the years ncced for each 
manufacturer Except for very smal- 



votome manufacturers who need 
repor t cnry n the year 5 last quar tor. al 
othe* sc***s ,v% i r>, j'^f_"; r t thoukJ 
eppear ti eachof'the fourquarters. In a 
few ^stances over the thrteen year 
perod eneryzed one or another of the 
manufacturers' reports c5d not show 
n a prrtout Whether the products 
totals for a msstng charter were 
*>ctoded by 0* manufacturer n he 
stf*«*jent report carm be deter- 
nrwned by exammmg reports. How- 
ever, the ^stances of mrssing reports 
were so few tor most manufacturers, 
(t would seem that no feted manufac- 
turer* total s Tew" to any soorficant 
degree 
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Mr. Kleck. There is only one source of information on this and it 
only indicates one thing: gun sales have been declining for the last 
decade 

Col. Supenski. Well, in Baltimore County, we register about 3900 
new guns a year 

Mr. Kleck. Registrations don't indicate gun ownership 

Col. Supenski. No, in fact, it doesn't 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. They indicate registration. 

Col. Supenski [continuing]. What it does tells you is how many 
guns are legally bought. It doesn't tell you about the 1.5 unregis- 
tered handguns sold for every one (1) handgun purchased by people 
with a licensing provision. 

His business about two armed people who somehow now gently 
dance around each other? Have you ever been in a gun fight? Have 
you ever been shot at? 

Mr. Kleck. And how would that change 

Col. Supenski. Let me tell you something, that does 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. My view of it? 

Col. Supenski. Well, 1 will tell you something, it would 
change 

Mr. Kleck. Would it change reality somehow? 

Col. Supenski [continuing]. Your view drastically if you had been 
in an armed confrontation and you let someone point a gun at you 
You tell them that we dance around them. 

Mr. Kleck. In the exact situation 

Col. Supenski. That belies what a gun 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. Describing the fraction of people who ac- 
tually attack one another is lower than when they were dancing 
around one another with fists or knives. That is what the facts in- 
dicate. 

I am sorry they are inconvenient 

Col. Supenski. Well, there are about 500,000 police officers 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. With your argument, but there is only 
one set of facts on these. 

Col. Supenski [continuing]. In the United States today who would 
drastically differ with you. The waltz that we perform is a little bit 
different or we are listening to a different band. 

Mr. Kleck. How could they know? How could they differ? If they 
have been in that assault, how could they compare it with an as- 
sault they hadn't been in? I mean, you can't infer that from indi- 
vidual experience in a single case. 

The point is 

Col. Supenski. You can infer from looking down the barrel of a 
gun 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. There is a comparison between gun as- 
saults and knife assaults. If they have each been in a thousand of 
each, I would say, hey, you know, you can judge a lot from a per- 
son's 

Col. Supenski. We face knives 

Mr. Kleck [continuing]. Experience. 

Col. Supenski [continuing]. Guns, clubs, knuckles, and I am tell- 
ing you something. 

Chairman Miller. As much as it is the intent of the Chair 

Col. Supenski. There is no music in that dance. 
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Chairman Miller. As much as it is the intent of the Chair to 
stimulate exactly this kind of discussion, I am going to have to tell 
you that the clock has run. 

Mr. Kleck, we will take the BATF statistics and they will be 
made part of this record. It is the purpose of this hearing. 

Maybe it points out one thing, that there is a good portion about 
guns that we don't know in this society. Because, I don't know, but 
I v/ould be surprised if we learn a lot about guns from gun sales 
and/or registration about the true movement of guns, because I 
think most of the people that Detra was discussing aren't either 
being tracked in terms of sales and/or registration of those guns 

Obviously, an emotional subject, one that we will continue to 
pursue because I am still not persuaded that we are not dealing 
with a very serious public health problem here with respect to 
young people for a whole host of reasons. 

But nevertheless, there still seems to be a fairly common ele- 
ment here in terms of the damage that is done, and that is, in fact, 
the firearm, in whoever's hands it may be. 

With that, the committee is going to 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Could I just add— if I could, if it is appro- 
priate, would you find it acceptable if we asked these witnesses to 

submit any specific recommendations they have 

Chairman Miller. Oh, let me say, absolutely, that 

Mr. Smith of Vermont [continuing]. And ideas because 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. Both recommendations and, to 
the ext to which the witnesses want to examine one another's 
testimony and draw issue with it, that will De helpful to the mem- 
bers of this committee also. 

So let me thank you very much for your presence and for your 
help to the committee, and with that, the committee will stand ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the sele-t committee was adjourned, 
to reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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William 0. weisenburger, Jr. 
Assistant Principal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Manassas, VA 22110 

Dear Mr. Weisenburgeri 

before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "Children and Guns," held here in Washington on June 
15. Your testimony was, indeed, important to our work. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing, it would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript to us within by July 10 with any 
necessary corrections. 

In addition, Representative Peter Saith has requested that each 
witness forward any legislative recommendations they may have. 
So that your recommendations may be included in the printed 
record, please return thee with the transcript. 

Let me again express my thanks, and thtt of the other members of 
the Committee. Your participation contributed greatly toward 
making the hearing a success. 

Sincerely, 



GEORGE MILLER 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

GM/j 

Enclosures 
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TO: Chairman George Mi Her 
Mr. Thomas 81 i ley 
FROM: Mr. Wi 1 1 1 am We i senburger 

RE: Response to Transcripts and Firearms Legislation 



^V r a an T' Pt L 0 ! mY test,rnon/ and ^sponse to questions w as accurate. 
However, J uould 1 ike to make a few add.t.ona? cedents aid forward some 
thoughts regarding legislation. 

The Committee hearings re-emphas i zed the fact that the issue of f.rea-ms 
ownership by the American public is a very comolex and mu 1 1 1 -face ted on*. The 
injuries inflicted on young people cannot be categorized , n to one neat 'easily 
controlled package. The complexity of the issue had members of the" Comii t tee 
and the panel comparing 'aPoles and oranoes" . Youth suicide, an ex*-*— !y 
important issue to all educators should not be discussed in relation to 
injures inflicted on members of the drug trade. Suic.de is a problem related 
to low self-esteem, depression and dysfunctional famil.es. Suicide needs to be 
approached from the stand point of suede prevent. on not oun control. 
Suic.oes can be prevented by watching for warnmo s.ons. recoonizmo at-risk 
students and educat.rg fam.ly and fr.ends about the issue. Likew.sei accidents 
need to be separated from both su.cde and crime. Accdent prevention ,n any 
sett.no ,s largely a function of education and f am, 1 , ar , za t . on w , th equipment 
being used and proper safety precautions and pract.ces for operation. 

The issue .s made more complex by differing po.nts of reference. In review.no 
the transcr.pts. .t appears that w hen Mrs. Boxer asked me for - one good 
reason to own a handgun she was referr.ng to a so called "Saturday NlQ ht 
Special . I responded from my frame of reference which is competitive " 
handgunn.ng and handgun hunting. Handguns for those purposes are neither cheap 
nor of low quality. Many of the handguns used n these endeavors are the 
handguns km by police and mi ! , tary or are of asim.lar style though mod.f.ed 
for extreme accuracy and reliability. 

Similar reference problems ar.se ,n try.ng to compare my perspect.ve w.th the 
perspective of an emergency room doctor. I would exoect them to see «njur e d 
people, that is their profess.on. People go to hosp.tals when they are hurt 
no wher they are relaxing. The doctors were at odds w.th the statistics. The 
actual number of cases probably is on the r !S e, but the percenUoe of in.ur.es 
Per thousand ,n the population is shrinking. Population Q rowth is outs^po.no 
the increase .n v.olence. A large, sect. on of the population ,5 behav . no more" 
responsibility A healthy trend, I think. The doctors point of view ,s no 
doubt colored by seeing injured children everyday, but that point of view may 

! > e accura ' ' r °V Pure,/ < actuaI "'^nce Point. I would challenoe the 
doctors to get out of the emergency room and visit a shoot.no ranoe. shoot a 
round of skeet and socialize with the members of the club. 
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I agree with Mrs. Boxer, it is very hard to see self-esteem in "a kid thac 
shot himself in the head'. He had little self-esteem when he shot himself and 
probably no family support, the lack of which put him in the position to feel 
that suicide was the answer. That was my point, engaging in the shooting 
sports with -family, friends or other caring adult role models may have ~iven 
the suicide victim the outlet to seek help or the seH-esteem needed to 
overcome the feelings that led to suicide. 

As I stated in my testimony I agree with M^. Ourbin that a "wild west" 
mentality has no place in today's society. I also agree that misuse of a 
firearm can put a cr imi nal on equal foot mg wi th a pol i ceman or a Principal . 
On the other hand, a gun in the hands o' a woman familiar with it's use is on 
eaual footing with a rapist or a group of sociopaths out "wilding". 

The issue of crime is probably the most complex and it certainly gets the most 
attention. It is an economic as well as social Problem. Oetra pointed out that 
her friends that carried weapons were involved n the drug trade. Pushers with 
money, clothes and cars are the role models. Kids see "easy" money all of the 
time. 'Get rich quick" schemes are on athletes make mi H tons to play a 
game, lotteries promise to make the ccswnon man into an instant millionaire and 
•white collar" criminals go to country clubs to serv? time for crimes that 
affected millions of people . Moms and Dads that work all day, come home 
sweaty and t ired and make enough to feed and house the family with little left 
for luxuries barely stand a chance. 

It can come as no surprise that the homicide rate for children under nineteen 
is rising. It is rising bv the design of adult criminals getting young people 
involved in the trade due to the obvious advantages of employing the young for 
illegal activities. Surely it is no surprise that young children would be used 
in the trade as they are tried at the juvenile level, serve juvenile 
punishments and therefore get away with adult crimes and make adult money for 
"free". Children involved in adult crimes for adult reasons need to be treated 
as adults, not as children. 

Guns don't create the crime they become a tool to carry out the trade. 
Eliminate the guns and the crime will remain, however, eliminate the crime and 
the criminal misuse of the guns will stop because there will be no demand for 
guns to be used illegally. The thought of banning guns from the general 
population to keep guns off the street is naive. A drug importer that can 
smuggle tons of drugs into the country every month can certainly smuggle tons 



I feel there are way* to helo parts of the situation with legislation aimed at 
keeping legally purchased weapons out of the hands of criminals and people 
that may not be able to make the right choices concerning firearms use. Even 
though i am a Life Member of the NRA I supoor t this type of legislation. 
However, I would oppose legislation if it limits the types of firearms 
available to th* oublic or if I perceive it as being designed to limit the 
segment of the public that has the financial means to own and operate 
fire ,rms. 
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PROPOSED LICENSING OF FIREARMS OPERATORS 

I would propose that the Federal Government create preempts leo.slat.on to 
license the users of firearms. 

1. AM f, rearms users would be required to have a f, rearms operators 
■ i cense . 

2. All applicants for the license would need to .omplete a f rearms 
safety and familiarization course. 

- All applicants would need to pass a test at the time of appl.cat.on 
covering firearms safety, Uws regarding firearms and general 
Knowledge of firearms. 

4. All applicants would be subjected to a background check at the time 
of aPpl icihon. 

5. Licenses would be renewed ever/ other /ear. 

6. Licenses would contain a p.cture and Physical description of the 
hoi der . 

7. The license would need to be presented at the time of purchase of a 
firearm, ammunition, firearms hunting licenses and at the 
registration for shooting competitions. Gun dub members would be 
required to have a license before be:ng allowed to use fac.li'.es 
without direct supervision. 

8. Non-1, censed persons should be allowed to shoot under the 
supervision of a licensed operator to learn the sPort and prepare 
for the test. 

9. Licenses would be temporarily or permanent!/ revoked for volation 
of firearms laws, misuse of a firearm, conviction 0 f a felon/. 



10. 



12. 



Licenses would not be .ssued to people not eligible for firearms 
ownership under current law. 

Different levels of firearms ownership could be established. The 
basic license could cover long guns, the more advanced license 
covering handguns, "assault rifles- and the more advanced weapons. 

Holding a firearms 1, cense should be a bas.c requirement for a law 
enforcement Officer and be a part of military training. 
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To make a proposal such as the above palatable to the NRA and the firearms 
owning public some other points would need to bt addressed. A orooosal such as 
this would need to be at the Federal level and need to Preempt all local and 
state laws. Such a move would clear up many confusing situations gun owners 
now encounter. Hunters traveling across country would not be violating any 
local and state laws. People relorafmg *o a ne*" i.'cu'd n ot ^efd to 

forfeit their firearms due to differing laws. r 

The licensing fees cannot be designed to Preclude ownership of firearms. They 
need to be reasonable and consistent. The advanced permit cannot be more 
expensive to reduce the number of advanced operators. Licensing fees should be 
used to tund firearms safety classes and cover expenses of the licensing 
program. 

All interests should be encouraged to participate in the formation of tests 
and curriculum for courses including the NRA and Handgun Inc. The license 
would be a significant Piece of documentation to the owner of a firearm and to 
the people associated wi th the owner. It would represent training in the use 
of a -firearm. At th? range, I could reasonably assume that all those shcctir.g 
around me had the same basic training I have in the use of a firearm. It could 
be a valuable piece of evidence or lack of evidence in a liability suit 
concerning the al 1 eged mi suse of a f.rearm. It could represent another method 
of putting people away that do not belong on the street, i.e. possession of a 
firearm without a proper operators license. 

I feel that legislation as outlined above would be a significant step in 
helping alleviate accidental shootings, shootings by repeat offenders, and 
would help keep guns out of tNe hands of people not capable of making the 
right decisions regarding firearms ownership. 

The problem needs to be attacked from other directions as well. Treat 
criminals like criminals not like children. Impose mandatory sentencing for 
the use of any weapon, not just firearms, in a crime. Reduce demand for crime 
by making it very unattractive and very high risk to the perpetrator. 
Propose and fund education Programs to teach safety and familiarization wit.i 
firearms. Treat the causes of suicide as a method of suicide prevention. 
Trying to ban the instrument of suicide is naive, how do we ban ropes, 
kitchen knives and prescription drugs. 
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June 28, 1989 



IBMMtllMNI 



Colonel Leonard Supenski, Chief 
Crime Prevention Bureau 
Baltimore County Police Deo*rtment 
7209 Bel Air Road 
Baltimore, MD 21206 

Dear Chief Supenski: 

I want to express my personal appreciation to you for aDDearinn 

our^LrJn/ 9 ^hil^'^rr 00 C * Udren ' Youth ' ^"«SS5 2 
our hearing, Children and Guns,- held here in Washington on June 
15. Your testimony was, indeed, i ra portant to our work. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcrinr 

SfiEi3 tln !' i* would * helpful 1£ y° u S£ * 

enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate 

S2 d « r ° tUrn the tr ? n8Cri Pt to us within by July 10 "th Sny ' 
necessary corrections. y 

5?rS2i t J 0n ' Re P re " enta "™ Peter Smith has requested that each 
q« ?SIf £orward an * legi«lative recommendations they may have 
~™55 your reconmendations may be included in the printed 
record, please return them with the transcript. P rintea 

- ffl S??tL exP 5 e88 " y thank8 ' and that o£ the other members of 
Lnn"^ !* J° Ur P artlcl P*tion contributed greatly toward 
making the hearing a success. 

Sincerely, 



GEORGE MILLER 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

GM/j 
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June 22' 1989 



Honorable George mller 
Chairman 

Select Conjnittee On Children, Youth, 

and Families 
H2-385 HOB Annex 2 
Washington* D.C. 20515-6401 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before 
the Committee on June 15 , 1989. In response to your and 
Congressman Peter Smith's request for recommendations 
and/or additional data» I have enclosed the following. 



I hope this information is of assistance to the 
Committee as it seeks to find answers to some widespread 
and dangerous dilemmas. 




ColoneKUrfonard J. Supenslu 
Chief^ Orime Prevention Bureau 
Balt/imore County Police Department 

"^Belair Road 
Baltimore, md 21206 
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Nov, Dr. Kleck's assertion that private sales for fxreams are 
actually dropping is somewhat - shall we say - misleading. They nay 
have leveled off or reached a temporary plateau. However/ you must 
look at the base line figure. When you consider all firearms sales 
since 1900 (especially from 1959 through 1979) the trend xs most 
definitely up - Dr. Kleck's "research" notwithstanding. 



Sources: 

o "Firearms and Violence in American Life: A staff Report/ National 

Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence/" Washington/ D.C.: 
National Commission on tne Causes and Prevention of Crime/ 1969. 

o Wright/ James d./ Peter H. Rossi/ and Kathleen Daly. "Under the 
Gun: Weapons/ Crime/ and Violence in America/" N.Y. / N.Y.: 
Aldino/ 1983. 

o Ziflsnerirv}/ Pranklm E. , and Gordon Hawkens/ The Citizens Guide to 
Gun Control/ N.Y./ N.Y.: Macaullan Publishing/ 1937. 
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A DOMESTIC ARMS RACE? 



During the June 15, 1989 informational hearing before the 
.2T lttee °" Chlldrw ' *outh, and Families, testimony was 
presented by Gary Meek* Ph.D., that would infer that sales of fire- 
arms have decreased ergo there is nothing to be alarmed about. While 
^fhfrf^ that sc<ne , sales taw ^veled off on a state by state basis 
(others have gone up) in recent years, that fact must be put into 
perspective. r 



perspective. 

According to the report of the 1968 Task Force on Firearms and 
a more recent report by Wright, Rossi and Daly (a source often quoted 
as gospel by the National Qifle Association) it is clear that we have 
seen a dramatic increase in the private ownership of firearms since 
the turn of the century. 

o in 1968, there were an estimated 90,000,000 firearms in 
private hands. 

o Today, that figure is closer to 160,000,000. 

o Between 1900 **d 1948 about 10 million firearms per decade 
were added to the domestic supply. From 1949 to 1958, that 
figure doubled with nearly 20 million firearms per decade 
being added to the domestic supply. Between 1959 and 1968 
it tripled and nearly 30 million firearms per decade were 
£ug added to the domestic aupply. During this last period, 
handgun »sles alore quadrupled. 

° 1969 and 1978 ' ^ ' million new firearms were 

added to the domestic supply - twice the number that existed 
in the previous decade. 

- Of that figure, handgun productions and sales increased 
noticeably, with approximately 2.4 million handguns 
available on the civilian irarket each year (one handgun 
is manufactured every 19.5 seconds). 

- Since 1968, we have added 24 million handguns to the 
domestic supoly. 

- Sales of handguns to females from 21 to 50 years of age 
C I2?Ii SC nearly 000 c J uarter of all new handgun sales- 
indeed product lines are now developed exclusively for 
women. 1 

o Host people now report purchasing weapons not for sporting 
purposes but for self-defense. 
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Education aimed at reducing firearm injury and death must be 
made a priority. I'm not just talking about traditional "gun 
safety/range safety" courses - something the NRA did rather 
well before they became a polit cal action organization, we 
need to educate three specific audiences: gun owners* potential 
gun owners and people who are "noninformed" nonowners - primarily 
parents. Specifically, odxatiai must focus upon: 

- Responsible ownership 

- Legal issues/civil liabilities 

- Moral/ethical decisions involved xn shooting (can I pull the 
trigger? Can I kill someone?) 

- "Child proofing" firearms 

- Burglar proofing firearms 

- Physical requirements (am I able to master their use?) 

- Cations to firearms ownership (i.e. the area of cnraa 
prevention - how not to become a victim, reduction of 
opportunities for crimes to occur, less- than- lethal weapons, 
etc.). Yes, there are alternatives and they address the key 
concern behind the proliferation of firearms - fear. 

- Model K through 12 school programs aimed at 1) degla.Tcnzing 
and demystifying guns and 2) dispute resolution that involves 
techniques that don't resort to firearms or any other form of 
violence. 

- Programs at middle and high school levels that "gun proof" the 
child - what to do if they actually come upon the firearm 
itself (we must deal with the nearly 200,000,000 firearms 
present in 50% of all American households). 

Note: Just as Congress authorizes and appropriates funds for 
Chapter I schools in impoverished, disadvantaged areas and 
monies for such programs as Head Start, it can provide feoeral 
funding to state and local school districts for exemplary 
programs to combat firearms violence. 

Funds for this could be channeled through either the Department 
of Education, Department of Justice or other interested 
agency. Monies need not go only to schools; conuwnity groups 
could also be recipients, ifiis is particularly true of urban 
areas. Programs should be tailored to the local communities' 
needs. What works m a white middle-class suburb may not work 
m a disadvantaged and poor minority community. A program will 
work only if the message 10 one the intended audience can 
understand. _Tne exeeplariness of the program should be judged 
on how it will work in the specific area into which it is 
going, not on some relatively simplistic, easy to implement 
quick fix (such as the NRA's one-size-f its-all , "Gee Mom! We 
found uncle Fred's pistol" coloring book). 
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Additionally, any educational effort to resolve firearms 
violence mat consider drug demand reduction: that guns and 
drugs are intricately intertwined goes without saying. Your 
young witness, Miss Detra J., was most eloquent m that regard, 
illegal drugs are a big business - last year it grossed more 
than IBM/ Exxon, and Phillip Morris combined. What drives any 
business ls supply and demand. We are already concentrating 
much money and time towards supply reduction. We must hit the 
other aide of this equation. Programs such as O.A.R.E. America 
need to continue and expand: they work. 

o Lastly/, we must consider the impact of economics. People need 
to learn skills for tomorrow '3 30b market. How can we expect 
people making only $3.35 an hour - current minimum wage to 
I) make an honest living, and 2) act as role models for our 
youth? Given our national demographics, there ls no such thing 
as a thrownaway- youth. Job programs, real 30b and skills 
training, a decent minimum wage ~ these are but the basic 
steps needed if we are to avoid more of what young Detra J. 
S E?°!!L 0f ' We are movin 9 awfl y from th « traditional -diamond- 
shaped model of economic classes: few in the upper class , many 
m middle class and a few economically impoverished at the 
bottom. The new model is now 'hour glass- shaped: The have(s) 
the top and the have not(s) at the bottom. It doesn't take a 
rocket scientist to determine that this is an explosive situatic 
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June 28,, 1989 



Gary Kleck, Ph.D. 
1003 Piedmont Drive 
Tallahassee, PL 32312 

Dear Dr. Klecki 

Z want to express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the Select Committee on Childror., Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "Children and Guns," held here in Washington on June 
IS. Your testimony vets, indeed, important to our work. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they aro accurate, 
and return the transcript to us within by July 10 with any 
necessary corrections. 

In addition, Representative Peter Smith has requested that each 
witness forward any legislative recommendations they may have. 
So that your recommendations may be included in the printed 
record, please return them with the transcript. 

Let mo again express my thanks, and that of the other members of 
the Committee. Your participation contributed greatly toward 
making the hearing a success . 

Sincerely, ~~ — 



GEORGE MILLER 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

GM/j 

Enclosures 
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POLICY LESSONS FROM RECENT GUN 
CONTROL RESEARCH 

Gary Kleck* 



I 

Introduction 



In 1976, a review of policy research on gun control concluded that "the 
few attempts at senous work are of marginal competence at best and tainted 
by obvious bias."' It is hard to quarrel with this assessment, especially as it is 
applied to the most important and widely cited of the pre-1976 studies, the 
pro-control report to the Eisenhower Commission written by George Newton 
and Franklin Zimring.* Since that time, however, considerable scholarly work 
has been completed, much of it of high quality and relevant to policy-related 
questions surrounding the legal regulation of firearms. 

Some researchers make the policy implications of their work explicit, while 
others modestly choose to "let the facts speak for themselves." All too often 
policy-relevant gun control research has been characterized bv perfectly 
respectable data and research methods, but also by interpretations of the 
findings which cither do not follow from the evidence or which are too 
vaguely and generally phrased to be useful in making policy. This article 
reviews the body of recent gun control research and points out some of the 
more important, albeit tentative, implications for public policy. 

Although a broader definition could be employed, the term "gun control- 
is used in this article to refer to laws aimed at limiting possession of firearms, 
eitnei among the general public or among specific segments of the 
population. This definition includes laws requiring a license or permit to 
purchase, own, or possess guns and laws totally prohibiting civilian ownership 
of all guns or of specific types of guns such as handguns in general or 
Saturday Night Specials" in particular. The term as used here does not 
cover laws regulating the use of guns, such as prohibitions against carrying 
them, firing them within city limits, or using them to further a crime (for 
example, laws mandating additional or enhanced penalties for use of a gun in 
the commission of a felony). Most such measures are not a significant part of 
the gun control debate. Indeed, the generally anti-gun control National Rifle 

Copvnght © 1986 bv Uk and Contemporary Problems 

• Ahocpu rtofenor. School of Cnmmologv. Florida State IWrsm 

I Brurr-Bnggs, The Ctrnt Amnunn Cut, llm. 45 Pm Imprest J7, 37 (1976) 

a ~ L,>fi^r™ S 1 F Z,MR,NC « Fi*««m$ and ViotENri is Amjrican I iff < 1 <K>0) <«iafl report (( , 
the National (.omm.nion 0 n the Causes and Prevention of \ .olence) 
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Association strongly supports additional penalties for the use of guns in 
crimes 

II 

Thf. Relationship Between Violence and the 
Availability of Guns 

The first issue which must be addressed is why society should want to 
regulate firearms. This question is not as foolish as it may seem, since it is by 
no means obvious how, or even whether, the availability of firearms affects 
levels of violence. There are three ways in which the availability of guns might 
increase cnme and violence: assault-instigating effects, crime-faci heating 
effects, and assault-intensifying effects. The term "assault-instigating effects" 
refers to the possibility that the sight of a gun, or possession of a gun, could 
stimulate or trigger assaults which otherwise would not have occurred. It has 
been asserted that stimuli commonly associated with aggression, such as guns, 
can elicit aggression from people ready to act aggressively, especially angry 
people. The literature on this subject has been reviewed elsewhere, 3 so only 
brief remarks are necessary here. The studies are almost equally divided 
between those concluding that there is a "weapons effect" and those 
indicating that there is not. In any case, the bulk of this literature is irrelevant 
to concerns about the effect of guns in actual assaults because of the 
artificiality of the circumstances in which the weapons effect experiments were 
conducted. Most of the studies involved laboratory experiments in which 
confederates of the experimenters angered subjects, who were then given an 
opportunity to act aggressively toward the confederates, for instance, by 
giving them electrical shocks during a "learning experiment." A gun would 
be present for some subjects and was either left unexplained (not associated 
with anyone in the experiment) or was associated with the confederate, the 
"victim" of the subjects' aggression. Even when experiments were done in 
naturalistic field conditions, the gun was never in the possession of, or 
otherwise associated with, the subjects whose aggression was being measured. 
Consequently, these studies at best simulate aggression against persons with 
guns. Even for this limited issue, however, it is highly doubtful that many 
people will accept the conclusion that angry people will be more likely to attack 
another person if the potential victim is armed. This conclusion contradicts 
too much real-life experience of police officers, soldiers, criminals, and 
ordinary civilians, who have successfully inhibited the aggression of others by 
the display of a firearm. 

The weapons effect literature sheds little light on whether a person's 
possession of a gun or other weapon can trigger his or her own aggression. 
Currently, the available evidence is compatible with the assertion that guns 
are as likely to inhibit aggression as to stimulate it. 4 Although his finding may 



3. Srr, eg. Kleck & Bordua. The Fa<tual Foundation for CtrtaiH Kn JunmfKions of Got Control. 5 
Uw k Pol y Q, 27 1 <I9«3> 
4 Id at 274-78 
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have other explanations, Philip J. Cool- observed that robbers armed with 
guns are far less likely to assault their v^tiros than either robbers armed with 
other weapons or unarmed robbers. Twenty-two percent of robbers with 
guns, thirty-nine percent of those with knives, sixty percent of those with 
other weapons, and seventy-four percent of unarmed robbers attacked their 
victims. This is a commonplace finding, which agrees with earlier studies " If 
guns trigger assaults among people ready to act aggressively in real life, this 
tendency certainly is not in evidence among robbers. 

The term "crime-facilitating effects" refers to the possibility that the 
possession of a gun may make possible or make easier a crime that a criminal 
already wanted to commit but might not have committed without the gun. 
For example, a gun can make it possible for a small man to attack a bigger 
man: Colonel Colt made every man six feet tall." Similarly, a gun could 
facilitate an attack by a woman against a man. A gun may also make it possible 
for a man to commit a specific robbery even though he might not have 
thought that he would have had a reasonable chance of pulling it off without a 
gun. In these situations, the gun does not affect motivation or drive to 
commit the crime, but rather provides a tool that reduces risk to the criminal 
and improves chances for sucessfully manipulating the victim. 

Cook has shown that guns are most likely to be used in assaults involving 
weal; attackers ai.d "strong" victims-attacks by females against males are 
more likely to involve gun, than attacks with other gender combinations, and 
attacks by elderly persons against victims in their ••prime" are more likely to 
involve guns than attacks with other age combinations.' While it is impossible 
to know from these facts whether S ome weak attacker-strong victim assaults 
would not have occurred m the absence of guns, the findings are compatable 
with the facilitation hypothesis. Gun availability could increase the overall 
frequency of attacks by enabling weaker people to attack stronger ones. 
Cook has also provided some indirectly relevant evidence about robberies 
scnc 5 of 5lud, « found that availability of guns has no effect on the robbery 

ral kk TJ aFgC allCs8 bul lhal 11 docs a PP car 10 affecl lnc hnds of ^rgets 
robbed. Gun possession seems to provide the tactical edge that allows 
robbers to attack more lucrative, but less vulnerable targets— such as 
commercial targets rather than individuals on the street, males rather than 
females, groups of victims rather than single victims, and victims in their 



5 Cook, Reducmg Injur, and Death Ram m Robber,. 6 Pol'y Analysis 21. 33 (1980). 

PWvrJ^. ''V 1 C ° NKLIN - AND THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 117 (1972) I HF 

M Kr;r^ L 7?E K77,F FW,Cy * A Wc,redj ' ,973): A N orm a nd«m. I rend* 

VW £T IMf) R ° U ° /F ' rrarm m 1 ,o/ "" Cnm - m Criminal Violence 255-57 <M \\ 0 lf K nn K A \ 
0979) CooV ThtE ^ f<io f Gttn M/UA/toh /?oW«t WfloWm ^rrf/r. 3 PofYSTt'O Ru.Ann 743 

I8o (W Skogan ed 1976) |h<rrnru" rr cued « Sample Siwvml. Cook, u.pm n«ic 5. ji V> 
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middle years rather than the very young or the very old. 10 These findings 
strongly suggest that reducing gun ownership among the enme-prone, even it 
if could be achieved, would result in no change in the frequency or number of 
robberies but would shift the burden of robbery from those best able to bear 
it to those least able to do so— a policy outcome of dubious value. 

The term "assault-intensifying effects" refers :o the assertion that when 
assaults occur, for whatever reason and in whatever circumstances, the use of 
a gun increases the seventy of any resulting injuries and the probability of the 
victim's death, compared to what would have occurred had a likely substitute 
weapon, such as a knife or fists, been used. This is the least controversial of 
the possible effects of guns on crime, yet it too is subject to dispute 
concerning its magnitude. 

How much deadlier are guns compared to probable substitute weapons 
such as knives? The most widely cited estimate is implxtd in the conclusions of 
George Newton and Franklin Zimnng regarding assaults: "When a gun is 
used, the chances of a death are about five times as great as when a knife is 
used." 11 Perhaps what is most noteworthy about this statement is its 
misleading phrasing. While leading many readers to believe that guns arc five 
times as deadly as knives, the authors avoid saying so in any explicit way. 
Critics have pointed out that much of the difference in fatality rates between 
gun assaults and knife assaults could be due to the greater seriousness of 
intent to injure or kill among users of guns. 12 People choose more serious 
methods of assault when they are more serious about hurting thnr victims, 
even when there is little premeditation or conscious weighing or self- 
examination of motives by assaulters. 13 Since more seriously inclined 
attackers can be expected to injure more seriously, regardless of weapon 
choice, the fact that fatality rates in gun assaults are higher than in knife 
assaults does not necessarily indicate that guns themselves arc even slightly 
more deadly than knives, regardless of hc w self-evident the greater dcadliness 
of guns may seem. 

A meaningful comparison of weapon deadliness requires some 
comparability of intent and motive between users of different weapons. 
There is no reason to believe that such comparability prevailed in the 
heterogenous samples of assaults examined in the Newton and Zimring 
discussion and in the study by Zimring 14 on which it was based. For example, 
in one of Zimnng's own tables, a simple recoinputation of his percentages 
shows that gun assaulters are substantially more likely to be male than knife 
assaulters (eighty-seven percent and sixty.five percent, respectively)," a 



10 Cook, i Shntfgtt Choitt hwhut of Robbtrt. in Sample Sirvew. uiptn note 9 at 181 Cook 
Mpia note 5. at 43 

1 1 C. Newton k F Zimring. mpra note 2. at 48 

12 Hardy k Stompolv. Of Ami and ttir U\u\ 51 Chi,-Kent I. Rev <»2. 104 (1974) 

13 W Klcck k Bordua. mpm note 3. at 272-74 

14 Zmvmg. ti Gun Couhol iikth to Retfutr Vtottnl A////»fj> 35 Cm -Ktvr I Rr\ 721 (1068) 
15. Id a. 727 
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difference of obv.ous significance given the enormous difference m homicidal 
behavior between men and women.'** 

Another way of validating the assault-intensifymg hypothesis would be to 
demonstrate a positive correlation between aggregate levels of gun ownership 
and homicide rates Studies of this issue have produced mixed results « 7 In 
this author's studies.'* the pattern of findings suggested that gun ownership 
m the general public has no effect on homicide rates, although ownership 
within violence-prone groups may well affect homicide rates." It was not 
possible to determine if the result was due to an assault-intensifving effect 
although this explanation seems plausible. 

This article focuses exclusively on assaultive crimes and robbery for the 
simple reason that gun use in other crimes is slight. For example, in 1979 
only about nine percent of rape offenders were armed with a gun.-»° The 
presence of a gun n even these few rapes was often incidental and not 
necessary in the commission of the crime when rapists could relv on their 
superior size and strength to overpower their victims. Guns are also 
unnecessary in the commission of burglary because u is a cnme of steaUh. 
Although there is little solid information on the subject, it seems that few 
burglars carry firearms, based on the extremely small number of victims who 
are shot when a confrontation with the burglar occurs. In New York City for 
example, only twenty burglary victims were killed (and not necessarily with 
guns) between 1958 and 1967, even though there were 150,000 burglaries 
reported ,n 1907 alone." It has been estimated that by 1973 a million New 
York City residents owned guns" Consequently, gun availability likely has 
only a negligible effect on increasing rape or burglary. 

The relationship between gun availability and crime and violence is still 
very much in doubt, but can be summarized as follows. No reliable evidence 
indicates that guns have any net assault-instigating effects, or that aggression- 
eliciting effects are any more common than inhibiting effects. Guns probably 
have a cnme-facilitating effect on robbenes against less vulnerable targets, 
but no effect on the overall robbery rates. In other words, guns cause some 
robbers to shift from one target type to another, without, however, increasing 
the frequency with which they rob. Evidence is consistent with the idea that 
guns facilitate some assaults and thus gun availability could conceivably 

United s™« m n^mt^ V l »™ lc ™™' J*0 UmroRM Cr.me Reports. Crime the 
r«JL« .li c ? } (herc,/wf,CT a,cd » UCR (daie) (ihe FBI ha, published a number of chesc 
repons, ,he specific publ.cauon w.Il be .dennfied by ihe year of coverage)) 

vJL f WCCk ' m Cu» Ovnmhp Lntts flM rf Ram of 

\^ZZ tl^ S T r F ' R£ARM$ AND Vlo " N «- I""" or Pubuc PoucV 99 (D Kau J 
1984) (hereinafter cued as Firearms and Violence) 

noic!7 ^ L< ^ Aw ^'- C "" < ^**'«^^'*.84AmJ Soc 882 (1979). Kleck. up* 

19 Kleck .supra noic 17. at 121-22. 131; Kleck. supra noce 18. ai 883-84 

ACC °I J? g !° *£ e naUonal vKiimiiauon survev for 1980. 26 9% of rapei mvolvcd armed 
offender*, and I % of ,hc a.uckers used a firearm U S Bureau or JumcE Stati t c Crim^ 
\ ictimization ,n twe United S t ates 1982. a, 6041 (1984) ( 269 x 341 - 09 or n.nc pcrccm l 

£\ U Newton Set Zjmring, suprn note 2. ai 62 r 1 

22 VrRA Institute or Justice, Felony Arrests 115 (rc\ cd 1981) 
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increase assault frequency Finally, although an assault-intensify ing effect of 
gun availability is plausible, there is no compelling evidence demonstrating its 
existence or magnitude. 

Ill 

Whose Gun Ownership Should Be Controlled? 

Gun control measures can be aimed at preventing gun possession either 
among the general public or by individuals in some more restricted, 
presumably high-risk, subset of the population. A prohibition on private 
ownership of handguns or a restrictive licensing or permit svstem 
administered to reduce drastically possession by ordinary citizens would be 
examples of the former, while a permissive licensing or permit-to-purchase 
system from which only high-nsk groups are excluded would exemplify the 
latter. The first alternative, the "blunderbuss" appro?ch, makes most sense to 
people who believe that it is lmp^iOle to distinguish between low-risk and 
high-nsk candidates for gi»r. ownership, that everyone is a potential killer, and 
that serious acts of violence and other criminal acts committed with guns are 
common among people with no previous record of violence. Gun control 
advocates like to proclaim that domestic homicides and other kiMings 
involving persons who know each other are common. The implication is that 
such killings involve people who could not have been identified in advance as 
anything other than ordinary citizens, who one day got angry and went over 
the edge. The policy implications of such a picture are twofold: that all 
citizens must be excluded from gun ownership to prevent such tragedies, and 
that gun control laws can be effective even if hardcore criminals ignore them, 
since compliance among "ordinary people" will produce significant 
reductions in numbers of homicides. 

In fact, very few homicides are committed by people who have no prior 
history of violence. The popular image of the model citizen who one day goes 
berserk and kills a family member is largely a media-created myth maintained 
by newspeople enamored with the dramatic contrast between extremely 
violent acts and supposedly peaceful backgrounds. For example, in news 
stories about the Texas Tower killer, Charles Whitman, reporters invariably 
found a way to mention the fact that Whitman had been a choir boy and an 
Eagle Scout. Left unsaid, or relegated to the back pages, were the facts that 
he was raised in a violent home, had repeatedly beaten his wife, and been 
court-martialed in the Marines for fighting. 23 

The apparently "nonviolent" killer is a rare exception to a rather mundane 
general rule: People who are seriously violent in the present almost invariably 
have been seriously violent in the past. While most violent acts escape the 
attention of authorities and are thus not made a part of official written 
records, most arrested killers have committed enough violent acts in the past 
to have been previously arrested or convicted. Data reviewed by Kleck and 
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Bordua indicate that perhaps seventy to seventy.five percent o(-^KmLn 
homicide offenders have been previously arrested and about half previously 
convicted.- 4 An even more meaningful measure of previous violence 
indicated that ninety percent of domestic homicides in Kansas Citv had been 
preceded by previous police "disturbance calls** at the same address, with a 
median of five calls per address. Rather than being isolated outbursts, violent 
acts are almost always part of a continuing pattern of violent behavior, 
whether the violence is spouse or child abuse" or armed robbery committed 
by "hardened criminals." 1 ' 6 

The most obvious policy implication of these facts is that reducing gun 
availability among "ordinary people" will do almost nothing to reduce violent 
crime. At best, it will act indirectly to reduce the availability of guns to 
criminals who might steal or otherwise obtain them from legal owners. 
Unfortunately, "blunderbuss" measures would inevitably have their greatest 
effect in reducing gun availability among the law-abiding, since it is, by 
definition, the law-abiding who are most likely to comply with gun control 
laws or, for that matter, any other laws. Compliance among criminals, on the 
other hand, would be low, given previous experience with more limited laws, 
nrr.ong the "hardened criminals" who reported previous gun possession 
when questioned in a recent prison survey,, onlv fifteen percent claimed to 
have ever even applied for a permit to purchase or carry any of the guns, even 
though about ninety-one percent of the sample were imprisoned in states with 
provision for one or the other permit and thirty-two percent were in states 
with both. 27 For the entire prison sample, eighty-two percent agreed with the 
statement that "Gun laws affect only law-abiding citizens; criminals will always 
be able to get guns." 28 

The alternative to the blunderbuss measures is more selective "targeted" 
measures aimed at high-risk subsets of the population such as those with 
official records of previous criminal behavior. Laws which either prohibit 
ownership or possession by such persons or which deny them required 
licenses or purchase permits are examples of targeted measures. These 
measures have the advantage of not pomtlessly denying guns to people who 
will never commit a serious violent act in their lives, but the concomitant 
disadvantage of inevitably permitting legal access to guns among some violent 
people without prior criminal convictions, 

However common previous violent and criminal behavior is among the 
currently violent, many violent people nonetheless have no previous criminal 
convictions. Since a simple arrest would not be adequate to constitutionally 

24 Kuxk & Bordua. supta note 3. at 293 

25. Srttrunntfx M Stru R Geli es k S Steinmetz. Behind Closld Doom Viounce is 
theAmericw F.\mii\ (1980) 

mom. S"*""™ 11 * Si D,£rz > Killing fob Pnorrr The Social Organize on or I- eloni Ho - ,» E 

( 1703) 

a7 ki^u^ r,,?hl * P R °"' (:odcbook for Pnjon Survev (1983) un-irgnals for question 1 1 4) 
(unpublished) (irm author * computations regarding prisoners in state* *,th \anous gun laus) 
-o itt (marginals lor question 89) 
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denv a person a privilege available to others, this means that guns could not 
be denied, under selective gun control measures such as permissive licensing 
laws, to about half of the people who will commit homicides in the near 
future. This assumes, however, that the percentage of offenders with a prior 
conviction remains constant. If the necessary resources were committed, 
there would be nothing to prevent police officers and prosecutors from 
insuring that a higher number of violent people are convicted of an offense 
which prevents future legal gun ownership, even if they were then given 
probation or a suspended senrnce This would require a svstcmatic reform 
of current practices, where domestic disturbances involving repeatedly violent 
people are usually treated as minor offenses or private family matters not 
calling for official processing. Nevertheless, even if the number of violent 
people with a previous conviction were raised, some would necessanlv still 
remain without such a record, and thus qualify for legal gun acquisition under 
targeted measures like permissive licensing or p?rmit-to-buy systems, 

Under targeted gun control laws, various other groups besides convicted 
criminals may be prohibited from owning or acquiring guns Typically 
excluded from gun possession are alcoholics, mentally ill or mentally retarded 
persons, illegal aliens, and drug addicts. Most such prohibitions are unjust, of 
doubtful constitutionality, impractical to apply, and pointless for preventing 
violent crime. There are no universally accepted medical or psychiatric 
definitions of mental illness, drug addiction, or Jcoholism. Those definitions 
on which some experts manage to agree are too vague to be useful for legal 
purpose, malting prohibitions based on them unconstitutional. Some states 
use more precise definitions of the prohibited categories, for ir»:tance, 
denying guns only to persons committed involuntarily to mental institutions. 
Few states have comprehensive registries of nvoluntary mental patients, 
alcoholics, dmg addicts, or mentally retardev persons, however, making it 
difficult or impossible to check for such a status.™ 

Most mentally ill persons have no record of violence. Even among those 
so seriously ill as to require psychiatric hospitalization, only a minority have 
an official record of violence in the form of an arrest for a violent crime i0 
Further, this minority is confined to that subset of patients who were 
identifiable as "high risk" by an arrest prior to hospitalization. One careful 
study found that among mental patients without a preadmission arrest, fewer 
than four percent were arrested for anv crime during a postrelease followup 
period. <tl Thus, violence potential above the minimal level characterizing the 
general public is limited 'o a small, identifiable minority of mentally ill 
persons. Even within this minority, many are already denied legal access to or 
possession of a gun by virtue of a criminal conviction There is therefore htt'c 
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factual basis for a broad legal presumpt.on of nsk to the public applied 
.ndKcnnunantly to the mentally ill population as a whole, with corresoS ing 
prohibitions on firearms acquisition or possession. Nevertheless ooouh? 

SSZZtV memal i,,n r and it5 supposed 

ki P , ment fl patIerUS in the Prohibited category. A more 

alte ™ atlve w ° uld be '0 mamtain state regis,™ on perTon! 
admitted to psychiatric hospitals specifically as a result of violent behavior (a 

owne^h, P5yCh ' atnC admi " ion5 >- and as a basis for denying ™ 

priori P 055 " 510 "' and ac <* u,sit 'on. This group, as well as persons wla 
pnor cnmmal conviction, fugitives from justice, and persons under the a K e of 
eighteen could be denied gun ownership on the basis of 

™Z"T " defenS ' ble Critena ' " 5ing eX ' St ' nK ° r easi, y "tablish J^cord 

IV 

Deterrent and Defensive Effectiveness of 
Civilian Gun Ownership 

Until recently, scholarly students of gjn control did not pay serious 
lh <r.^l ^at guns have defensive value for their oUerTr 
or deterring cnmmal behavior. This omissiffn is not surprising. For a lone 
urne, academic cnm.nologists did not even S ,ttach merit to the idea that legal 
punishment deters criminals. Some preliminary work has been done™ end? 
however, permitting a few tentaUve conclusions. Y ' 

A. Civilians Frequently Use Guns Against Criminals 

widMv™,l^ri^ nC ^ 0f ^" I" a ? 8inSt Criminah by dvilian5 ^ not usually 
widely publicized and national statisucs on their frequency are not published 
djey nonetheless occur often. Fir,,, civilians shoot many criminals-more 
ustlh.' P ° ,1Ce do k Un P. ubli5hed da«a from the FBI indicate tnT^O 
justifiable hom,c.des by civilians were reported to the police in 1981. 422 of 

hn^ ITT^ Wkh gUM " ™ ^fines a justifiable civilian 

homicide as the killing 0 f a felon by a private citizen during the commission of 

(su^h Hi"' ^ 3 fe ' 0ny ° thCT tha " the a " aul < °" "en 

XI ^ 3 r ma " 5h °° t5 a rdpi5t or when a 'hopkeeper shoots a 
S?S»^ 56 gUr " undere5timate defensive shooting however, since 
tomSUT ." 0t m ° 5t 'f • defen5e killin K' by civilians as jus t liable 

period 1 975 ypRO^ 35 homicid «" °a« from Detroit for the 

period 1975-1980 indicate that there were more than twice as many excusable 
honucdes nearly all of which presumably involved civilian,, since Mice 
cases are al most invariably classified as justifiable) than civilian justifiable 

co m pu l „ F ^ l ' >) Bur " U ° f "»<"'«*'«"• Supptcwnurv Hvmcdc Rcpom (1983) .un^b.Xd 
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homicides <297 and 124. respectively) Some excusable homicides are 
accidental killings involving less culpability on the part of the responsible 
actor than would constitute negligence, but it i:» doubtful that many of these 
cases are accidents— while Detroit had forty-four excusable homicides in 
I979.-* 7 it had onlv four accidental gun deaths that yca.\ JM If u is 
conservatively assumed that there are twice as many civilian excujible self- 
defense killings nationally as there are civilian justifiable homicides, this yields 
an estimate of 1.266 er c'usable self-defense or justifiable homicides by 
civilians with grins in 1981 There are about 6 8 nonfatal gun assaults with 
injury for every gun homicide. 39 so civilians committed an estimated 8.609 
nonfatal justifiable or excusable woundmgs of criminals in 1981. The 
magnitude of these figures can be judged from the fact that police officers in 
the United States killed only 388 felons dunng ihe same period. 40 

The use of guns to shoot criminals, however, represents only a small 
minority of the defensive uses of guns. Most incidents involve a gun being 
used only to th. Mten. apprehend, or shoot at a criminal, or to fire a warning 
shot, without killing or wounding anyone. A 1978 national survey found that 
seven percent of the households in the United St.ites reported that a member 
of the household had at some time in the past used a gun against another 
person for self-protection, excluding military or police experiences 41 This 
finding translates into over five million households, out of the seventy-seven 
million households in the country at the time of ihe survey 

A 1981 survey by liberal pollster Peter Hait found that twenty-three 
percent of American voters kept handguns in their homes and nine percent of 
these had used their handguns for self-protection in the past five years. 42 
With a total of 82.4 million households in the United States in 1981. this 



36 M. Diltz. mprn note 26. at 203 

37 Id 

38 unpublished tabulations from National Center for Health Statistics \lortaln\ Detail File 
computer tape (on file with the author) 
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14.377 gun homicides Thus, the ratio of nonfatal gun-related injuries to bul gun mpiru* is 
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means that there were 18 9 million handgun-owning households, 1,707,000 
of which had used handguns defensively. Conservatively, assuming onlv one 
use ncr household, this finding implies that over 340,000 defensive uses of 
handguns occurred each year. 

B. Civilian Weapon Use Is Effective 

Victimization surveys have asked robbery and assault victims whether they 
resisted their victimizers, Msed weapons, were successful in preventing the 
crime, or were injured. The results indicate that for both robberies and 
assaults, the crime was less likely to be completed against victims who resisted 
with a gun or knife (the two weapons were considered together in the 
surveys), compared to those who did not resist. Furthermore, resisting 
victims were no more likely to be injured (even less likely, for assaults) than 
those who did not resist. 43 

Confirming this perspective, Don Kates' study of newspaper accounts of 
civilian and police defensive use of guns indicated that civilian use was 
generally more effective than police use. He analyzed eveiy story concerning 
use of guns to interrupt or prevent crimes or apprehend criminals printed in 
forty-two of the nation's largest circulation newspapers during periods in 
1975 and 1976. His results indicate that eighty-three percent of the civilian 
users were successful in preventing the crime, apprehending the criminal, or 
both, while the success rate was only sixty-eight percent for the police. 44 I: is 
not known whether cases not reported in newspapers are less likely to be 
successful, but there is no reason to believe any such bias would b- different 
for cases involving police and those involving civilians. 

No one knows how many criminals armed citizens apprehend each year, 
but many, possibly most f of the arrests for serious predatory crimes are the 
result of citizens who report the crime and identify the offender or provide a 
uniquely identifying piece of evidence such as the license plate number of a 
fleeing offender. 45 Perhaps citize/is take an even more active role in law 
enforcement than just mobilizing the police and identifying offenders. This 
role would conform with, albeit in an unorthodox way, the themes of students 
of social control and the law, who traditionally have argued that social order is 
more the result of the extralegal or informal actions of private citizens than of 
formal law enforcement agencies' activities. 40 
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C. Criminals Perceive a Risk from Civilian Gun Use. Roughly Comparable 
in Magnitude to Their Perception of Risk from the Criminal 

Justice System 

James Wright and Peter H. Rossi recently conducted an ambitious and 
sophisticated survey of known criminals concerning their gun use and 
opinions about gun control and related matters. 47 Over 1800 pnson inmates 
in ten states were interviewed in 1983. When these criminals were asked how 
often they thought about various things when getting ready to commit a 
crime, thirty-four percent reported that they thought often or regularly "that 
you might get shot by the police" and an identical thirty-four percent thought 
''that you might get shot by your victim." (Even the possibility of going to 
prison was considered regularly or often by only fifty percent of the sample ) 
Indeed, criminals worry about citizen gun use at least as much as they worry 
about the police; fifty-seven percent agreed that "(m]ost criminals are more 
vsorned about meeting an armed victim than they are about running into the 
police." Fifty-five percent also agreed that "(a) criminal is not going to mess 
around with a victim that he knows is armed"; eighty percent agreed that 
"(o]ne reason burglars avoid houses when people are home is that they fear 
getting shot during the crime"; and fifty-nine percent agreed that "(a] store 
owner who is known to keep a gun on the premises is not going to get robbed 
very often." 48 

Wright and Rossi's survey results also confirm the picture of frequent gun 
use by civilians against criminals drawn from the general population surveys. 
Their findings indicate that thirty-seven percent of the criminals have 
personally confronted victims armed with guns and thirty-four percent have 
personally been frightened away, shot at, wounded, or captured by an armed 
victim. 49 Wright and Rossi are not alone in obtaining such findings from 
interviews with criminals. Their results confirm those cf earlier, less 
sophisticated and less extensive prison surveys. 50 

D. The Perception of Risk Affects Criminal Behavior 

A variety of evidence supports the assertion that criminals are affected by 
civilian gun use. First of all, criminals say they behave differently because of 
civilian gun ownership. In the Wright and Rossi survey, thirty-nine percent of 
the criminals reported tnat they had at some time m the past decided not to 
commit a crime because they knew or believed the victim was carrving a 
gun." while an unstated number of convicted robbers and burglars 
interviewed in a California prison said they knew of specific cases when 



47 J Wnghi ic P Rossi, wpra note 27 

48 Id {marginals for questions 7) and 89) 

49 Id (marginals for questions 90 and 91) 
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rhese findings have some interesting policy implications. As noted above, 
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criminal deterrent effect of widespread civilian gun ownership, especially 
regarding "gun-deterrable" offenses such as residential burglaries and 
commercial robberies. For these reasons, any "blunderbuss" measures aimed 
at reducing gun ownership in the general public seem ill-advised, at least until 
it can be shown that reductions is deterrent effects are counterbalanced by 
some benefit, such as reduced gun availability to criminals through theft and 
other transfers from law-abiding citizens. This benefit seems so marginal, 
however, that it may be difficult 10 demonstrate. 57 



Focus on Handguns? The Substitution of Deadlier Weapons 

In the context of gun control measures aimed at all tvpes of long guns 
(such as rifles and shotguns) as well as handguns, weapon substitution refers 
to the possibility that offenders deprived of guns could substitute other, less 
deadlv weapons. When the emphasis shifts to measures aimed exclusively or 
primarily at handguns, however, the substitution issue changes in a crucial 
wav An offender who has been blocked only from getting a handgun (or even 
more narrowly, a Saturday Night Special) is not likely to regard a knife or club 
as the best available substitute. Rather, his deadliest, most intimidating 
alternative, either for defensive purposes or for furthering a enme, is a nfle or 
shotgun. While these weapons are not as concealable as a handgun, 
concealability is not important to most gun crimes, For those crimes in which 
it is important, sawed-off shotguns or rifles generally provide sufficient 
concealability. Further, since the average handgun used in enme is of fairly 
good quality and correspondingly expensive, many nfles and shotguns are no 
more expensive than the handguns, making cost no obstacle to substitution. 58 

Long gun substitution is a very undesirable prospect because rifles and 
shotguns, depending on caliber or gauge and the ammunition used, can be 
anywhere from one and one-half to ten times as deadly as handguns. 50 It is 
unlikelv that criminals willing to violate the strongest social and legal 
prohibitions against violence would conscientiously opt for only the least 
deadly varieties of long guns and ammunition,* 50 Unless this occurred, 
however, the result of an effective handgun-only measure would be an 
increase in criminal homicide deaths. 



37 Results from the Wright and Rossi survey of prison inmates indurate that while mam 
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The precise extent of this increase would depend on two parameters- the 
fraction of assault-prone people, otherwise inclined to use handguns who 
would substitute long guns in their assaults (the substitution fraction), and the 
ratio of the deadliness of the substituted long guns to the deadliness of 
handguns which otherwise would have been used in the absence of handgun 
controls (the deadliness ratio). The higher either parameter is, the more 
likely it would be that the net effect of the measure would be an increase in the 
number of homicides. If X is used for the substitution fraction and Kis used 
for the deadliness ratio, the relationship between the two has been computed 



as 

8649.19 



A' = 



6827.53K-455 581 



at the point where there is neither a net gain nor a net loss from the handgun. 

only policy.*' If ,Y is larger, then Y must be smaller in order to prevent an 
increase in homicides 62 

It is difficult to know for sure what type of long guns and ammunition 
would be substituted by criminals if handguns were not available, so the 
magnitude of the deadliness ratio is not certain. An estimate of three or four 
seems reasonable. That is, the substituted long guns would be about three to 
four times as likely to produce a death as handguns currently used in assaults. 
As to the size of the substitution fraction, the best estimate comes from the 
Wnght and Rossi prison survey « Inmates were asked what they would do if 
they wanted to carry a handgun but could not obtain one. Among those 
prisoners who reported they had committed crimes with a gun "many times," 

most of the time," or "all of the time," seventy-two percent said that they 
would carry a sawed-off shotgun or rifle instead « Substitution of long guns 
m ownership would almost certainly be higher, since many people would 
acquire a long gun as a substitute for owning a handgun, but would not carry 
it as frequently as they would their handgun. Thus, substitution in carrying 
might be about seventy-two percent but substitution in ownership could be 
anywhere from srventy-two to one hundred percent. 

Nevertheless, if the substitution fraction X is assumed to be 0.72, then 
solving the equation for Y, the deadliness ratio must be at or below 1.36 to 
avoid a net increase in homicides. That is, if seveniy-two percent of the 
people who otherwise would have assaulted with handguns used long guns 
instead, and the other twenty-eight percent substituted knives, fists, and other 
nongun weapons, the handgun-only measure would lead to an increase in 

61 This formula m based on ihc generous anumpuon that elimination of handgun* mil not 
? 7 the deadlineis of assaults uhich do occur, but uill also reduce the frequence M | inm 

assaults bv 25% M « 

62 Sec Kleck. t„pa note 58. at 171*76. for a complete discu«ion of the dentation m H 
computation of the formula ,mC1 
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homicides unless the substituted long guns were only 1.36 times as deadlv as 
handguns, or less This result could occur only if violent criminals 
paradoxically chose the least dangerous varieties of long guns, such as small 
caliber rifles (.243 caliber or less) or smaller shotguns (the 410 rather than 
16-. 12-, or 10-gauge). There is no reason to expect such an optimistic 
outcome. 

Of course, if handgun-only measures do not remove handguns from 
violence-prone people in the first place, the laws would be useless on that 
basis, there would be no need for substitution, and this whole issue would be 
moot. But the point is that even if such measures were effective in reducing 
handgun possession, they would almost certainly have the perverse effect of 
causing more people to die than would have died without the measure This 
analysis has the clearest possible policy implication* Under no circumstances 
should restrictions be placed on access to handguns (or specific tvpes of 
handguns such as Saturday Night Specials) without equally severe restrictions 
on access to long guns. 65 



Because there are so many state laws regulating firearms, gun control 
opponents often ask why any federal laws are needed. Gun control 
supporters reply that state laws are often ineffective because they are easily 
evaded if bordering states do not have equally restrictive controls. The 
primary justification for federal controls is the interstate "leakage" of 
firearms. For example, Newton and Zimnng stated that "[serious efforts at 
state and local regulation have consistently been frustrated by the flow of 
fireams from one state to another." 66 Beyond this problem, supporters of 
federal gun control rare ! y mention any other justification for national 
measures. 

One would think, then, that the only kind of federal legislation necessary 
to supplement state controls would be a statute aimed at stopping the 
interstate flow of firearms to unqualified buyers. Such persons could not, as a 
result, travel from their own restrictive states and obtain guns in less 
restrictive states, and residents of lenient states could not otherwise transfer 
firearms to unqualified recipients residing in restrictive states. Ideally, the 
federal legislation would give those states with a need for restrictive gun 
control measures a fighting chance to make them work. 

Yet, many advocates of federal controls go far beyond such measures In 
their report to the National Violence Commission, Newton and Zimnng 
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recommended a federal restnctive hcens.ng standard amounting to a virtual 
ban on private ownersh.p of handguns.-' Rather than simply supplementing 
state measures and thus making it possible for states effectively to apply 
whatever gun control measures they regard as necessary, such a far-reachine 
proposal >s a substitute for state controls, a way of overriding state legislatures' 
unwillingness to pass more restrictive laws of their own. 

There are several good reasons to reject this approach. First, the concept 
of federalism .mplies that the states should have as much autonomy as 
possible in drafting their criminal law and other statutes. Second, federal 
controls are less satisfactory because traditionally there has been a very 
hm.ted federal law enforcement apparatus m the area of ordinary crime The 
Federa Bureau of Investigation (FBI) regards itself more as an investigatory 
than a law enforcement agency. Nothing at the federal level corresponds to a 
street po ice force, and local police agencies, where most law enforcement 
personnel are concentrated, have generally been reluctant to devote their 
limited resources to the enforcement of federal laws. Third, the need for gun 
control differs sharply from one state to another. Some states have almost no 
violent crime, with or without guns, while others have a great deal For 
example, in 1981 South Dakota had only twelve murders and nonnegligen: 
manslaughters and 122 robberies (1.8 and 17.8 per 100,000 population 
respectively), while Nevada, with only twenty-three percent more people, had 
148 homicides and 3.867 robberies (17.5 and 64.9 per 100 000 
respectively). 88 

Nevertheless the Gun Control Act of 1968 (CCA). 89 the only major 
federal gun legislation in the last forty-five years, was generally limited simply 
to reinforcing whatever controls each state has by prohibiting out-of-state 
purchasing by its residents. Unfortunately, a number of loopholes in the GCA 
render this attempt to stem the interstate flow of firearms between nondealers 
ineffective. For example, although the Act made it unlawful for licensed 
dealers to sell "any firearm to any person who the licensee knows or has 
uasorubU cause to beheve does not reside in . . . the state in which ,he licensee's 
place of business is located."' 8 it did not require dealers to verify a buyer's 
residence by for example, demanding a driver', license or similar 
identification " Although some states require dealers to verify residency, 
dealers elsewhere can sell guns to persons from more restrictive states as long 
as they do not know or have reason to believe that the buyer is a resident of 
another state. The GCA also made it generally unlawful for persons not 
licensed as dealers to buy guns in one state for transport to, and sale in. 
another state, but did not provide any effective means for enforcing the 
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provision.'-' Further, the act allows almost anv adult to receive a federal 
firearm dealer's license for a ten dollar annual fee, as long as the applf-ant 
claims he is going to conduct business from some premises (which 
presumably could include his home). 73 As a result, there were 157.655 
federally licensed firearms "'dealers" by January 1. 1981 but probably fewer 
than 4.000 Treasurv inspections over that year. 74 This situation made it very 
easv for licensed dealers to purchase legally large numbers of guns in less 
restrictive states and to transport them into more restrictive jundictions. 
where the less reputable among the "dealers" could sell the guns to buvers 
who would not qualify for legal gun acquisition in the more restrictive states 
The GCA also left unlicensed individuals free to sell their guns privately, 
rather than requiring them to go through licensed dealers, thereby making it 
very difficult to check on the validity of such sales. Among other things, it is 
virtually impossible to hold a private citizen liable for selling firearms even to 
hardened criminals, because it cannot be proven that the seller knew about 
the crimmals' felony records. Consequently, both criminals and ordinary 
residents who cannot obtain permits in their own restrictive states can rely on 
guns from out-of-state sources. 75 

Given that there are probably over 160 million guns now circulating in 
private hands in the United States, 76 it is unclear to what extent federal 
restrictions on interstate trade can prevent criminals from obtaining guns. 
Nevertheless, whatever enforcement potential that does exist could be 
maximized by a few straightforward revisions to the GCA. Licensed dealers 
could be required to verify buyers' in-state residence by examining drivers' 
licenses or other suitable identification, as is already done in many states. The 
federal dealer's license fee could be raised to $500, as proposed in the 
Kennedy-Rodino bill, 77 thereby reducing the number of people who can 
legally transfer guns across state borders. In addition, privue gim sales could 
be brought under closer control by a requirement that such transactions occur 
only through a licensed dealer. Beyond controls on interstate trafficking, 
controls at the state level are about as likely to succeed in keeping guns from 
criminal users as are federal restrictions. 



VII 

Enforcement of Gun Control Laws 

Although gun control laws in the United States are often contrasted with 
supposedly much more restrictive laws in Europe, most of the U S population 
lives in jurisdictions subject to at least moderate restrictions. For example, at 
least seventy percent of the population is subject to acquisition or purchase 
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requirements and sixtysix percent is subject to a police check before or after 
purchasing ; andgun. 7 " Yet, beyond arrests for illegally carrying firearms, 
there is ver ntle criminal justice activity directed specifically at enforcing gun 
control laws as we have defined them. 

For example, in Illinois police made an average of 3,142 arrests per year 
for "unlawful use of a deadly weapon" (mos»ly carrying a concealed weapon) 
over the 1972-1976 period, yet only 269 arrests per year were made for 
unlawful possession and 537 per year for ownership of a gun without the 
required state' firearms owner's license. 79 Significantly, Illinois is a state 
estimated to hold at least 1.7 million individual adult gun owners, of which 
twenty-eight percent were without the required gun owner licenses* 0 — about 
half a million people eligible for arrest for illegal possession or ownership of a 
gun without a license. Arrests on gun charges were evidently made almost 
exclusively incident to arrest on some other charge. For example, a person 
might be arrested for robbery or carrying a concealed weapon and then 
incidentally also be charged with illegal possession .»» These figures suggest 
that there is little specialized enforcement effort directed at gun law 
violations. 

When gun violation arrests are made, prosecutors achieve few convictions, 
and when a rare conviction is obtained, judges rarely impose sentences 
requiring even short terms of incarceration. In Chirago, which has a local gur. 
registration o rdinance which goes beyond Illinois' already fairly strict gun 
laws, only four percent of persons charged under the local registration law 
were convicted and only twemy-two percent were convicted on charges under 
the state licensing law, for the period 1968-1973, Of those convicted, only 
twelve percent received sentences involving any jail time, with a mean jail 
term of thirty-six days.** Even in New York City, with its extremely strict gun 
control laws, stiff penalties are rarely imposed. Although sixty-four percent of 
arrests for felony handgun possession result in conviction on some charge 
(not necessarily a felony charge), an analysis of a sample of such airests 
indicated that out of twenty-eight gun possession felony cases reaching 
disposition, only two lesulted in a sentence of felony time, while another six 
resulted in a sentence with some jail time on a reduced misdemeanor 
charge »* In sum, police, prosecutors, and judges apparently give little 
priority to vigorous enforcement of existing gun control laws. 

This behavior is perfectly understandable given the larger context of the 
criminal justice system's tasks and available resources. Prisons are filled with 
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serious repeat offenders, so judges are reluctant to send gun violators to 
prison. With limited prison capacity, sending someone to prison for a mere 
gun violation necessitates paroling or otherwise releasing a serious criminal 
into society. Given that few gun convictions will result in an offender's 
removal from the streets, many prosecutors are undoubtedly reluctant to 
devote their lim:ted resources to prosecuting a gun case. It is more likely that 
the gun charge will at best serve as a bargaining chip to persuade defendants 
to plead guilty to othercharges while the gun charge is dropped. Knowing all 
this, police officers are not anxious to expend their time on gun violation 
arrests and the associated paperwork. 

Of course, expanding available resources can always make a difference. 
Given the scale and seriousness of crime facing the system, however, with 
killers, rapists, armed robbers, and burglars going uncaught, unconvicted, 
and unpunished, it is unlikely that any marginal increase in money and 
manpower will be devoted to catching and imprisoning people who have 
purchased a gun without a permit or sold a gun to an unqualified buyer. But 
there is an alternative. In some circumstances, additional resources can be 
assigned specifically to gun law enforcement. For example, specialized units 
in the police department and the prosecutor's office can be established for the 
sole purpose of enforcing gun laws, as has already been done to some extent 
for other crimes. Separate gun courts can be established to deal with these 
cases, reducing the probability that other cases will push gun cases aside and 
reducing also the incentive to bargain away gun charges. Chicago has 
established such a gun court. Nevertheless, judges will still be reluctant to 
assign prison sentences to gun violators as long as there is not enough prison 
space available for murderers and rapists. Indeed, this attitude reflects 
exactly how some of the Chicago gun court judges feel, especially when faced 
with first-time offenders whose only crime was a gun violation.* 4 In addition, 
establishing these specialized units still must involve someone making the 
decision to devote some resources to gun violations rather than other crimes, 
whether it is police administrators, district attorneys, city councils, or state 
legislatures. 

The low priority police and prosecutors assign to enforcement of gun 
control laws may, in many jurisdictions, be directly attributable to the 
"blunderbuss" character of the existing statutes. Don Kates has pointed out 
that police and prosecutors routinely deal with very serious offenders, but 
with gun violations they often find that they arc dealing primarily with 
respectable citizens. Kates believes that this experience causes enforcement 
personnel to deprioritize gun control enforcement to an extent that would not 
be true for narrower laws targeted at persons universally regarded as unfit to 
own guns, such as convicted felons." The less gun control laws focus 
exclusively on the "bad guys," the less enthusiastic police and prosecutors will 
be to enforce those laws. 
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Thus, as long as current enforcement priorities prevail, there will be little 
enforcement of existing gun laws, regardless of available resources If this is 
true for the relatively modest laws already in place, :t is unlikely to be any 
different for the proposed laws. Also, if new laws arc enacted, either 
enforcement priorities within the criminal justice system must change, or the 
laws must somehow be made effective with the current minimal level of 
enforcement, relying largely on voluntary compliance. Nevertheless, current 
enforcement priorities are not carved in stone. To change existing priorities 
requires only that criminal justice system personnel change their opinions 
regarding the value of enforcing gun laws. All enforcement is necessarily 
selective, and the selectivity generally operates so as to give the most severe 
treatment to the most serious and repetitive offenders, at least insofar as 
official records accurately index the offenders' prior criminal behavior * 6 
Therefore, one clear incentive to criminal justice system personnel for the 
enforcement of gun laws is the opportunity to incarcerate repetitively violent 
offenders for illegal possession or ownership of firearms, especially when the 
criminals cannot be convicted on any other charges. Until and unless this 
perception becomes widespread, however, the introduction of turner gun 
controls will effect the availability of firearms to the violence-prone only to the 
extent that the controls can be achieved through voluntary compliance. 

VIII 

How Do Criminals Acquire Guns? 

If the primary proximate goal of gun control law is to reduce gun 
possession among criminals, then to devise effective controls requires an 
understanding of how criminals acquire firearms. Patterns of acquisition 
clearly vary by criminal type and also frcTi place to place, partly because of 
variation in prevailing gun regulations. Consequently, research findings 
necessarily must be somewhat locale-specific and are not as easily generalized 
as one might hope. 

Gun control efforts would be advanced if criminals obtained their guns 
mainly from either licensed dealers or from theft, since the former constitutes 
a highly visible, regulatable source, and local police agencies are equipped fot 
and committed to conventional law enforcement which will deal with the 
latter Indeed, some pro-control analysts such aa Mark Moore, a former 
official of the federal Drug Enforcement Administration, have attempted to 
offer support for such an optimistic picture. Relying on information from the 
files of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms (BATF), Moore asserted 
that "private transfers do not emerge as a major sector supplying guns to 
offender? " H7 Yet Moore h nself characterized the BATF information as "bad 
data" which described a "biased" sample of illegal gun dealers and which was 
"biased toward paths [between original sources and offenders) that can be 
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convcmcntiv investigated. He justified his reliance on the BATF data by 
noting the absence of better information, an accurate observation at the time. 
Because good information on the subject has since been gathered, however, 
we may now dispense with the flawed BATF data. 

James Wnght and Peter Rossi went to the "horse's mouth * by surveying 
convicted criminals in prisons in ten states about where and how they got 
their guns. The results indicated that, contrary to Moore's optimistic 
conclusions, cnminals acquire their guns predominantly through private, 
second-hand transfers. These transfers could be described as "quasi-legal" in 
that, although not involving theft, they often violated federal or state 
regulatory provisions (especially in jurisdictions with strict controls). 
According to the convicts, theft accounted for only a small fraction of the 
guns they needed for use in crimes. That is, few cnminals acquired guns by 
theft at a time when they did not already have a gun. Similarly, acquisitions 
through licensed firearms dealers account for only a small fraction of gun 
acquisitions. Of all the convicts who had ever owned or possessed a handgun, 
only thirty-two percent had acquired their firearms by theft, forty-three 
percent had purchased them for cash, while twenty-three percent borrowed 
them, traded for them, or received them as gifts. Only twenty percent of the 
convicts got their handguns from ? gun shop, pawnshop, hardware or 
department store; the rest acquired them from private sources or by theft. 89 
The same picture emerges from the findings cf a Florida survey of prison 
inmate?. The Florida study showed that only thirty percent of handgun 
murderers and assaulters reported acquiring their guns from dealers, fifteen 
percent admitted stealing them, and seven percent did not know where their 
guns came from — while forty-seven percent had obaftincd their guns from 
private sources. 90 

Although over 100,000 handguns are stolen each year from individuals 91 
and about twenty to twenty-two percent of firearms confiscated by police 
(usually in connection with gun violations) were reported stolen at some time 
in the past, 92 stolen guns are nonetheless apparently net an important source 
ot firearms for criminals, at least not in the ten states covered in the Wright 
and Rossi prison survey. Of the total sample of 1,954 prisoners interviewed, 
only 790 (forty-two percent) admitted to having ever stolen a gun. Of these, 
only 524 (sixty-six percent of the gun thieves, twenty-eight percent of the 
whole sample) had ever kept a gun for themselves, rather than selling it for 
profit or otherwise disposing of it. Of those inmates who had stolen a gun, 
seventy percent usually stole to sell or trade, rather than to acquire one for 
personal use Most gun thefts are haphazard affairs; few thefts are the result 
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of a specific need for and intent to acquire a gun. Only eleven percent of the 
prisoners answering the relevant questions had ever gone out looking 
specifically for a gun to steal; most gun thieves stole guns only when they 
came across them in the course of stealing cameras, color televisions, and 
other portable valuables. When a criminal did steal a gun and keep U for 
himself, the reason usually was not that he did not have a gun, Only 187 
inmates (twenty-four percent of the gun thieves, ten percent of the entire 
sample) reported ever having stolen a gun for that reason. 93 In short, few of 
the inmates found it necessary to steal in order to obtain a gun. 

It might be argued that while criminals do not often acquire guns directly by 
stealing, they frequently acquire, by quasi-legal transfers from friends, 
acquaintances, or others, guns stolen by someone else earlier in the chain of 
transactions ending with the gun in the criminal's hands. There is 
undoubtedly some truth to this assertion, but available data indicate it does 
not alter our conclusions significantly. Efforts have been made to determine 
what fraction of guns confiscated by police had been stolen at some point 
since their manufacture. The most intensive of these efforts indicated that 
only 1 9.5?& of confiscated handguns had been stolen at any point in the past. 94 
Of course, a gun might have been transferred five or six times before, with 
only one of the transfers being a gun theft. From Wright's data, we also know 
that when a theft does occur, it is usually incidental to a burglary not targeted 
at obtaining guns and committed by a criminal who already had at least one 
gun. Therefore, if gun theft could somehow be eliminated entirely, it 
evidently would have only a slight effect on the e*'enl to which criminals 
would be armed with guns. 

Even for the small minority of criminals who obtained their guns through 
theft when they had no other gun, there is no empirical indication that they 
could not have gotten guns through some other nontheft channel. As to the 
criminals who obtained their guns through purchase or tiade from 
nonlicensed sources, there is no indication that they had to go uiatk market 
sources specializing in illegal gun sales. Of the 943 criminal handgun owners, 
only twenty-seven {2.9%) reported getting their last handgun from a "black 
market source" and only forty-four (4.7%) said they got it from a "fence." 95 
Black market enterprises, of any scale, are apparently of little importance as a 
source of guns for criminals. Consequently, the emphasis placed on black 
market "enterprises" and "illegal firms" by some authors 90 is misplaced and 
of little relevance to cnminal gun acquisition. 

By far. the most common means of gun acquisition mentioned by Wright 
and Rossi's respondents were "from a friend" (370 out of the 943. or thirty- 
six percent) and "off the street" (137 cases, or fifteen percent). Another 4.5% 
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obtained guns from a member of their family," 7 Thus, most criminals get 
their guns through purchase or other quasi-legal transfers, rather than by 
theft; from friends, family, or acquaintances on the street, rather than from 
licensed dealers or black market enterprises Given this reality, how can guns 
be kept from criminals? There art at least two general strategies which go 
beyond existing state and federal regulation of licensed dealers. 

First, gun possession by criminals can be made more legally nskv by 
raising associated legal penalties, by raising the probability of detection of 
such possession, or both. This deterrence strategy is aimed at reducing 
criminals' desire or motivation to obiain guns, regardless of their availability 
This approach would require a significant effort to enforce existing legal 
prohibitions, implicating many of the enforcement problems raised earlier in 
this article. Such prohibitions are already in place. Under federal law, 
possession of a firearm by a convicted felon is a felony punishable by up to 
five years in prison, 98 In addition, the law of twenty-two states prohibits 
convicted criminals (usually felons) from possession or pmchase of anv kind 
of firearm, while in another twenty states, only handguns are prohibited to 
this group. 09 

The second strategy involves reducing gun availability by reducing the 
number of willing, unlicensed private firearms sellers. Given that most of the 
private gun transfers seem to involve small-scale, even one-time sellers, 
conventional law enforcement efforts, either proactive or reactive, are not 
likely to be cost effective or efficient, Another method for dealing with the 
problem, however, was incorporated into the Kennedy-Rodino bill. 100 This 
bill required all handgun transfers to be channeled through a licensed dealer, 
who would be required to insure that a would-be gun recipient was legally 
eligible to receive and possess the weapon, according to prevailing federal 
and state requirements.' 01 The measure was given force by establishing civil 
liability for dealers who knowingly transfer a handgun to an ineligible person 
and for private individuals who transfer a handgun illegally, that is, not 
through a licensed dealer. 102 Such persons could be held liable for any 
damage the new gun owners caused with the illegally transferred weapon. 

While the Kennedy-Rodino approach would leave room for sufficiently 
motivated sellers to transfer their guns to unqualified recipients, such a 
measure could deter some transfers by casually motivated sellers without any 
substantial commitment of law enforcemem resources The effect of these 
provisions would be to channel at least some fraction of the private, 
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secondhand traffic in gun> ,rto more visible and regulatable dealer channels 
while motivating dealers to screen out ineligible would-be gun recipients '«> 
But this measure need not be applied at the federal level, through legislation 
such as the Kennedy.Rodino bill, and certainly should not be limited to 
handguns, for reasons made clear earlier in this article. 

In states which have permit-to-purchase, application-to-purchase or 
owner license laws, the liability provision could be used in combination with a 
provision obligating dealers to examine the required documents before 
transferring the gun. In this way, there would be a practical means for dealers 
to know whether a recipient was eligible. A dealer would not be liable for 
damages if he was shown forged documents or otherwise could not 
reasonably have been expected to know the recipient was ineligible 
Undoubtedly, many private persons would still illegally transfer guns directly 
to ineligible persons, either because they owned so few assets that they would 
stand to lose very little ,f sued, or because thev did not think that the gun 
cou.d be traced back to them if it were subsequently involved in injury or 
damage. Nevertheless, even partial compliance could reduce the availability 
of guns to criminals enough to justify the costs of the added caseload in civil 
courts and the additional inconvenience to dealers and private sellers of guns. 

IX 

Summary of the Policy _=.ssons 

A careful reading of recent gun control research suggests the following 
tentative conclusions for public policy: 

(!) Gun control laws should be aimed at restricting gun 
possession among persons with prior records of violence rather than 
among the general public. Otherwise, loss of the deterrent effect on 
crime exerted by widespread civilian gun ownership could outweigh 
the benefit of a slight reduction in gun possession among the 
violence-prone. 

(2) Gun control restrictions should be applied equally to all 
types of firearms, not just to handguns or "Saturday Night Specials." 
An inclusive approach would avoid inadvertently encouraging the 
substitution of deadlier weapons, a distinct possibility not precluded 
by marginal differences in concealability between the gun types. 

(3) Beyond amending the Gun Control Act of 1968 to make 
evasion of state gun control laws more difficult, further legislation at 
the federal level is unnecessary, given the greatly varying need for 
gun control among the states. 

(4) Unless the priority criminal justice system personnel assign 
to enforcing gun laws changes, any additional enactments must 
depend primarily on voluntary compliance for their effectiveness. It 
is doubtful whether additional resources would be made available for 
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enforcement of gun laws, unless the revenues were somehow 
specifically attached to specialized gun law enforcement agencies. 

(5) Gun control measures must deal with the fact that criminals 
obtain their guns primarily through private, quasi-legal transfers 
from private parties such as friends or acquaintances "on the street." 
rather than from licensed dealers, black market enterprises, or 
through theft. Such transfers might be minimized by establishing 
civil liability for damages resulting from an illegal gun transfer to an 
ineligible recipient. Transfers of firearms would be channeled 
through dealers who would be required to examine certain legal 
documents (driver's license, purchase permit, owner's license) to 
establish that the recipient was eligible. Persons who transferred 
guns in any other manner would be liable for damages caused with 
the gun by any ineligible recipient to whom they transferred the gun. 
What sort of gun control measures do these lessons imply? They suggest a 
moderate measure with many features already enacted in one form or another 
in many states, although not yet in a single integrated package What is called 
for is a law establishing a well-enforced state-level permit-to-purchase or 
license-to-possess requirement applicable to all types of firearms. The Uw 
would forbid possession or acquisition of any firearm by persons with a 
criminal conviction for a felony or violent misdemeanor in the past seven 
years or psychiatric institutionalization for a violent act during that period, 
and by fugitives from justice. A check of whatever criminal and psychiatric 
records were available would have to be completed before any permit or 
license could be issued. Persons under the age of eighteen would be 
forbidden from acquiring firearms or ammunition except from members of 
their immediate family for use while under adult supervision. Individuals who 
illegally transferred a gun to a person ineligible for firearms acquisition or 
possession would be subject to civil liability for damages caused with that gun 
by the ineligible recipient. 

This set of provisions would not prevent law-abiding citizens from 
obtaining any type of firearm currently available and would add only slight 
inconvenience to such acquisitions, which are very infrequent transactions for 
all but a few citizens. The cost of screening applicants for a license or permit 
would not be great. For example, Cook and Blose"" report that a record 
check for prior convictions or psychiatric institutionalization costs only $1 90 
in Illinois, where a completely automated system is already in use. In 
combination with a tightened-up federal Gun Control Act and improved 
computer criminal lecord files, these sorts of state screening systems at least 
hold the potential for producing modest reductions in gun possession among 
violence-prone persons who are only marginally motivated to acquire guns It 
is unlikely that much more than this can be done to reduce violence through 
gun control laws. 



104 Id ai 89 
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Thinking seriously about violence reduction requires going beyond what 
currently seems politically easy or "realistic." Orthodox crime control 
programs devised within the framework of traditional political realities have 
been failures and similar proposals for the future show no prospects of doing 
any better Policies aimed at increasing or redistributing police manpower, 
imposing long prison sentences, increasing the incapacitative impact of the 
prison system, reducing due process restraints on police and prosecutors, and 
generally spending more on criminal justice are all acceptable to most 
political elites, enjoy widespread public support 105 — and are doomed to 
failure as a means for producing significant reductions in serious crime UH > 
The same seems to be true of gun control laws, although the evidence on this 
issue is not as strong. 107 

To accomplish a significant reduction in violence will require a return to 
serious consideration of the fundamental social and economic causes of 
violent behavior, a course which criminologists have repeatedly advocated for 
decades. This approach has been derided by some as a search for causes 
which public policy cannot directly affect. 108 Nothing could be further from 
the truth. For example, research on domestic violence, surely one of those 
types of crimes assumed to be incapable of control through public policy, 
shows that it is strongly related to family economic conditions. The best study 
of this subject used interviews with a representative national sample of 
households and found that "unemployed men are twice as likely to use severe 
violence on their wives as are men employed full time, and men employed 
part time have a rate of wife-beating three times the rate of full-time employed 
men." 109 Given that unemployment is strongly related to violent behavior 
and that reducing unemployment is a well-established goal of public policy, it 
is ridiculous to suggest that we must »-eIy on gun control laws, or indeed any 
strategies using criminal law or the criminal justice system, to reduce violence. 
While it may logically make sense to use a variety of methods to deal with the 
problem, the political realities are such that attention paid and resources 
devoted to one strategy tend to divert attention and resources away from 
other, possibly more productive, strategies. More expensive alternatives will 
never be given serious consideration as long as policymakers and the general 
public continue to believe in the efficiency of the criminal justice approach 

Nor is it valid to say that gun control and other cnminal-justice-system- 
oriented strategies are the only currently available ways to deal effectively with 
crime in the short tenr.. Strategies directed at reducing unemployment, 
poverty, and inequality have every bit as much potential for producing short- 
term results as criminal justice system strategies. Producing short-term 
decreases in poverty and unemployment is difficult, not impossible For 



105 U S Bureau or Justice Statistics, sup™ note 20. at 220-78 

806 SCC S WALKER. SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOtT CRIME A POUO (A 11)1 <l<>8 r >) lot .» Mctc- 

ranging debunking of such strategics 

107 J Wright, P Rossi k K Daly, supra note 78 at 308. 317 

108 Eg J Wilson Thinking About Crime 42-57 (rev cd t')8J) 

109 \| SrRAis. R GulisAtS STrisMETZ. supjn noie 25 at 150 
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instance, recent sophisticated evaluation of the Job Corps, a federal program 
aimed at the "hard«core" poor, shows thit males who completed the program 
not only were receiving an average of $23.24 more per week during the 
follow-up penod than matched nonparticipants, but also experienced eight 
fewer arrests per 100 Corpsmembers than the control group. 11 " Given the 
minimal investment in programs of this sort, it is surprising that they achieve 
any success at alV 1 ' but ,hey can in fact produce significant results in a short 
period of time. Therefore, a more promising strategy for reducing violence 
and cnme would be one aimed at reducing the entry of underclass adolescents 
into criminal careers by: 

(1) the creation of jobs for which adolescent and young adult 
members of the underclass can be trained, and 

(2) training the target group for those jobs. 

Massive numbers of jobs can be created through federally funded 
construction projects aimed at a much-needed rebuilding of our nation's 
infrastructure, especially its crumbling highways, bridges, railroads, and 
urban transit systems. The Job Corps provides a model for the training 
component of the program. Sufficient resources are available for the 
program, without tax increases, through reallocation of federal tax money 
from the bloated defense budget. 

Job creation aimed at the ur.dcrclass has not been attempted on even a 
modest social scale. The few small efforts in this regard have been moderate 
successes, despite the aura of failure generated by hostile publicity. 
Acknowledging the drastic limitations of criminal justice crime control 
alternatives must be the first step toward making crime control through 
underclass job creation a respectable part of the mainstream political agenda. 



110. J THOMrsoN.M SumiDorr&J McEmov.EMftov«tKTANDCRiMt AReuewofTheorus 
and Ruiarch 176-85 (198!) 

Ill For example, even in 1972 when u was mil funded at a relamelv high letcl. the Job Corps 
program claimed only $202 million, or 009%. of uV federal budget Thai figure represented tmh 
I 7% of ipendmg on criminal jusine at all leveli of government Indeed, the combined budget! of 
A\ federal work and training program i. mo it of ihctn primarily bench ting middle class persons, 
claimed fundi equalling lesi than one quarter of lotal criminal justice ipending I' S Bi rf \t or tmk 
Clnsi's. StatiiticaL Abstract or mt United Statu 1976. m 144. 160. 
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Florida House of Representatives 

Harry Jenningi 

R«prr*«nut.ve *9ih Dwtnct tomroiuee. 

June 9 1989 Community Affair* 

Rtplyto ' £.m*rf*ncv Pr»p«r*d nm M,|,ury 

/ Suil* B * v,Uf,M Aff«if« 

2389 RintJi&l Boulfvud ^ ^''at ' J 

SvawU FL 34237 Indu * ,ry * T«hnoloty 

( 813) 954 6«9 

SuBtom M2 7054 

402 Hoy* OffKT BuJdin« 

T»ll*h*»«f JL 323W 1300 

(904 ) 43* 7T54 

Select Coaaittee on Children, Yout^ and Faollles 
Atten: The Honorable George Killer, Chairaan 
285 House Office Building, Annex 2 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Congressoan Miller. 

J"?, } n ' oracd that the Select Coaaittee on Children, Youth and 
Families will be conducting hearings on the subject of G uo and Child- 

Representatives and have atteapted to pass legislation oaking it a fel- 
ony of the third degree (up to five vears in prison and ud to $5,000 m 
fines) when a child dies as a result of a carelesslv stored eun I en- 

bv°! e vo f C0P f °*[ °,V m I 9 w \ lch PaSSGd thc Florlda House of Representatives 
by a vote of 84-27 on May 25, 1989. There is also a copy of the sli«ht- 

y -odlfled version which I have filed for the next session of ou- Leg- 
islature which nay be a special session later this month. 

Unfortunately, ay bill died in aessages to the Florida Senate (it was 
assigned to the Senate's Criainal Justice Coamittee) de&pitc nuaerous 
atteapts to have it placed on the Special Order agenda The Senate 
adjourned on June 2, 1989. There was a CS/SB 68-613 which had passed 
the Senate s CJ coaaittee which I could have supported but it had not 
reached the Senate's Special Order calendar. 

I cannot over - eephas 1 ze the need for G UK SATETY legislation such as I 
haye proposed. Just within the last 48 hours Florida has lo*.t two Oor ^ 
children killed and two aore wounded, We Bust stop the slaughter of 
innocent children and force gun owners to becoac responsible for their 
act ions . 

I respectfully request that this letter and its enclosures be included 
in the tcstieony presented to vour coaaittee 
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Thank you for your interest and consideration. 
With best wishes, I an, 

Very truly, 



State Representative 
District 69 
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189-470-3-9 CS/HB 29, First Engrossed/ntc 

1 A bill to be entitled 

2 An act relating to weapons and firearms) adding 

3 a new section to chapter 790> F.S.J making it 

4 unlawful to place a firearm in a place 

5 accessible to a child} providing legislative 

6 purpose* providing definitions) providing 
penalties) providing an effective date. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida! 

Section 1. Legislative findings and intent. — 
(1) The Legislature finds that a tragically largg 
number of Florida children have been acc identally killed ? r 
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seriously injured by negligently stored firearms, that Placing 



loaded firearms within the reach or easy access of children 



encourage* such accidents and should be prohibited, and that 



legislative action Is neces sary to protect the safety of our 



children. 



ID It is the intent of the Legislature that adult 

citizens of the state retain their right to keep firearms for 



hunting and sportin g activities and for defense of s ? ^. 



family, hornet and business . Nothing in this act shall be 



construed to reduce or limit anv existing right to purchas e 



and own firearms > or to pro vide authority to any state or 



local agency to infringe up on the P riv acy of any fa»Uy, homd 



or business* except by lawful warrant. 



Section 2. A new section is added to chapter 790, 
Florida Statutes » to readi 

222j Access to firearm by childi penalty.-- 



COOING: Hords stricken are deletions) words crxior lined are additions. 
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169-470-3-9 



CS/HB 29, First Engrossed/ntc 



14 



r 16 



LU The purpose of thla s ection is t° prevent injuries 

and deaths resulting from children gaining access t<? 

unlawfully placed flreara? 

2) The following words and phra ses* when used in th^s 



section, shall have the followi ng meanings * unless the context 
otherwise rwiuiresi 

fa) "Fireara" wean» anv weapon * including a starter 
gun, which will, is des igned to. or «av readily be converted 
to expel a projectile by the a ction of an explosive. 

Readily accessible for Immcdi at* use" weans that 



a firearm is carried on the pe rson or within such clOSC 
proxir iiv and in such a nanner that it can be retrieved and 
used as easily and a» quickl y as if carried on the Person , 



sedas 



Jo[f tc) "Child " r\*ar\? anv 10 y « ar « gf age 

(JL) fd) "Adult" weans apv person 18 years of age or cldeft 
13) It is unlawful for anv parson to place a firearm, 
or to Permit a firearm to be Placed, o n Premiae* under his 
control, when he knew or reasonably should have known th*t a 
chi J was likely to ga in acco»s to the firearm in that vUttu 
(4) The provisions of this sec tion shall not app\y__tg 
a firearm which is readily accessible fo r imaedtate use by an 



adult or to ^ firearm whieh is secured from acc «g« bv a child. 

151 Anv perion violating this section is JtiiltV Pf 3 
misdemeanor of the second decree, puni shable as Provided in 



77S.082 or s. 775. 033* provided however, that in the event 
death, great bodily har -. Permanent disabilitVt cr permanent 



disfigurement result* from wil lful and wanton misconduct 
amounting to culpable negligen ce on the part of the POWn 



committing such violation, then such p erson shall be <TMilty of 
a felony of the thir d degree, punishable as provided in U± 



COOING 



: Kords stricken ar* deletions \ words underlined are additions. 
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189-470-3-9 CS/HB 29> First Engrossed/ntc 



1 775.082> 5. 775.083, or s. 775.064. Nothing in this section 



shall fefl construe* to conflict with s. 790,22. 



Section 3. This act shall tako effect October 1, 1989 



CODING: Words stricken are deletions} words ir y&rlir-ed are additions. 
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Florida House of Representatives - 1969 HB 29 

By Representative Jennings 
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A bill to be entitled 
An act relating to weapons and firearms) adding 
a new section to chapter 790 > F.S.J making it 
unlawful to place a firearm in a place 
accessible to r> child i providing legislative 
purpose) providing definitions) providing 
penalties) providing an effective date. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Floridat 

Section 1. A new section is added to chapter 790> 

Florida Statutes » to reads 

790. Access to firearm by child) Penalty. — 

1 1 ) The purpos e of this section is to Prevent inlurief 

sr* d e aths resulting fsr*» chi ldren gaining access to 



unlawfully placed firearms. 



(2) The following words and phrases* when used In this 
section, shall have th« followi ng meaning, unless ^he context 



otherwise requires l 



(a) "Firearm" meant any weapo n* including a starter 
gun* which will, is designed to * or may readily be converted 



to expel a prolectlle by the action of an explosive. 



tbl "Readily ac cesslbl« for immediate use" means that 
a firearm is carried on the p erson or within such close 



proximity and in such a manner that it ca n be retrieved and 



used as easily and as guicfrly as if carried on the person^. 



(c) "Securely locked" scans p laced in a locked box or 



container, or secured with a trigger lock. 



Id) "Child" means anv Person under 18 years of age. 
(e) "Adult" means any perso n 18 year* of age or older. 



1 
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112-184A?11^8 of '******entotiv<i3 - 1989 HB 29 
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<?) It is unlawful for amy pe» ?f1 plac^ a fty nr»r 
or to PVTKit a tiMaa to be ^iacefl. ^ f rr fl TT J . | n ^ ? v hj 7 



control > when fat knew or rea.nnahly »houid h m known ttat a 



ghlM Hif UtoXY to win Mfigm to the fir^r^ to ^ E lafi ftj 



i4J TTh> Provisions of thi, g h m no t a » B iv t ? 

Otfiaia Which U readily aacmjml fe fr for imm e diate use bv aj 



MMsSSXB whie** securely locfrrf 

tSJ Any p*r»on u^ajUiH lhAi »«c*i on is guilty o f a 
ftjsdemjeenor of the second *~rr*? T E nable as prov^ ^ n f , 



775,002 vr », /75.083» Provided, ho wever. *h„* j n the avcnt 



tfeathi great * " >dily harm, pen^^nt debility- or mkl^ 



diafJamaani results from wiiifui and wanton » j Wn rf„^ 



iaotmtin<r to cvlpable ne<rllrre n ce o p the part of the pftr? op. 



gflMittlFW »u<* Violation, {hen , «HCh person shall be mijH fly of 



g felony Of tho third degree, punis hable a» omyj^ An ^ 
2BL.0M, S. 775.063, or m . 775.084. 



Section 2. This act shall take effect October 1, 1989. 

HOUSE SUttAKY 

Hakes it unlawful to place a firearm in a place 
accessible to a child. Provides definitions. Provides a 
misdemeanor j enmity. Provides a felony penalty if death 
or jreat bodily harm to a child results (rem culpa blT 



This publication was produced at an average co«t of 1.12 cents 
per single page in compliance with the Rules and for 
the information of members of the Legislature and the public. 
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June 29, 1989 



Jane God ley 

Select Committee on Children, 

Youth and Families 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Room 385 HOB Annex 2 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Ms. Godley: 

In line with arrangements discussed with Ann Rosewater ind Joan 
Silverstein, we are submitting the following letters written by 
seventh and eighth graders for inclusion m the Select Committee 
hearing report on youth and guns. 

These letters were the result of a national education program 
called "Speak for Yourself" (see enclosure). Under the stated 
eligibility guidelines, entry in the letter-writing contest was 
deemed consent for publication of the letters. However, the 
names and addresses of the youths are listed on their letters if 
you would like to obtain a formal waiver. 

Please call me at (612) 871-8877 if you have questions or 
comments. We appreciate this opportunity for these kids to s^-oak 
for themselves. 

Sincerely, 



Gloria Bergqui 




flU LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 



"625 fourth Avenue Soulh 
Minneapolis UtnnesoU >54t5 
R«pe<Teen miormwion 1 8OO-88&3820 
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ft«p#ct Eecrt OiUf-ond TWmt^ 



RESPECTEEN NATIONAL YOUTH FORUM 

Spr ^ 9 °! 1989 * re than 5 ' 300 seventh and 
eighth graders from across the country voiced their 
public policy concerns by participating in a national 
education curriculum called "Speak for Yourself." 

Through this educat l0 n program, students examined youth 
issues and presented their v ie wpoints in letters 
written to 250 Members of Congress. 

The sponsor of RespecTeen is Lutheran Brotherhood, a 
Minnesota-based fraternal society with nearly one 
million members nationwide. 

One of the most common topics which students wrote 
about was youth and guns. Some of America's youths 
speaK for themselves in the following letters. 



LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 

»S25 Fourth Avenue South 
\.1innej;x>tis Uirmnsot.* 55-41) 
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5166 Ecgeware Soaa 
San Diego, CA 92116 
Apr: t 28, !°8<> 

U.S Pepresentative Bill lowery 

880 Front Street 

San Diego. CA 92101 

Dear Representative lowery 

1 am a 7th grade student at Bell Jr. High School iti San Diego, CA I would 
please lue ycu to consider working with other members of Congress to form anc 
pass a di 1 1 that would ban all legal sales and importation of semi ano fully 
automatic guns to civilians in the United States. As you know, these weapons 
<ill anc kill many people at a time, 

i know tnere was an amenoaent to the constitution that we nave tne rignt to 
oear arms. :t ;s js.st that when the fathers of our country wrote it they 
cicn't thmk of these weapons we have today. 

A few months ago a man named Patrick Purdy went into a Stockton elementary 
school play yard and started spraying bullets at the young chilcren. :ive of 
tnose children wereldilud and lots more were injured. He later killec 
himself, out he shouldn't have had that gun in the first place. 

On the other side there are hunters who are very careful and are against a 
oan, I feel you don't need to have a gun that shoots 30 rouncs in a second. 
Shooting a deer 30 times is slaughter, Also shooting 30 ducks in a second is 
a siaugnter. Besides wouldn't it ce more fun to use a snotgun anc ma»<e it a 
challenge to get 5 or 6 ducks in a cay's work'* 

A diM on this snould include making a 30 d^y turn- in dead'ine for tne oec? 1 e 
wno own the weapons. They would get ail of their money oack on the gun anc 
mayDe acditional money according to their criminal recorc. Tnen after :re 30 
oays tne law would go into effect making it illegal to sell, import, use or 
own any semi or fully automatic weapon in tne Unitec States. 

Yes, not all of tne criminals will stop using them but it will at least stop 
some of tiem, 3esices, the police will have the ability to arrest a criminal 
who carries a semi-automatic gun that before couldn't be prosecuted because ne 
nad a license to carry tne gun. 

I hope you consider this as something that needs to oe researchec. If you go 
research it. bring it before Congress, and pass laws similar to tr..s one tnere 
will not only oe less shootings and killlings, there will be mors pecple 
willing to vote for a person who mace this country a safer Place to live in. 

Sincerely, . » 





Jef f rey r Schroeow 
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5349 Ooihi St rest 
Honolulu, Hawaii 966£1 
**y 3, 1969 

U.S. fttorestntative Patricia Saiki 
Prince Kuhio Feoeral Building Rm. 4104 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 



Dear Representative Sa.m: 

In Hawaii and across our nation there has been a o-astic rime in 
violent crime, caused by youth g«„g.. , hODe you , ' n " r 
increase in federal funding for eoucational o por t e5 Q t " 
Program, and panting to curb ,h. rl . lng bhen^^i^^rgang.. 

He called the oolice. cussed and called mm names, 

have been ,d.„t,f,.S a. ,"v?* B ,„ Sail"' 9 "" B " nB """" £,er9 

-™«r..nr:t,^ 

get rid of th. Crip gang.. Mmo hI . 0 , plr ™, ' ' ' ""J*"" 
citl*. circled in blue where gang, are now M^I. « " ° "' tn 

r-cogn... th . t th ... B . n6 . ^".^.Ttrn'^r/tr::; 

I think that the government should «*t un n«^«^*- _ ««« *. 

their vulnerable year.. Prospective gang member. Ounng 

Sisi it: b^r'o.icr: w *: *: oromot * * " B - t "- — •«««.«■ 

A 1 oh a , 
' Kaleo £de 
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5201 South Heath Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84118 
May 18, 1989 

U. S. Representative Howard Nielson 
Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Representative Neilson: 

In January this year I read a magazine article entitled 
w Killer On The Loosed This was about an armed robbery 
in Denver by a man who began his crime career in 1983 
by kidnapping a boy my age. Phillip Hutchinson had been 
in and out of jails many times and killed a police officer 
before he himself was killed. 

One of the reasons that I read this article was because 
just a few months earlier, Anna Holmes, the manager of the 
bank where I have my savings account, was shot and killed 
when she was a customer in a store where a robbery was 
taking place }ust a few blocks from my house. 

My father lived in Washington, *D.C, twenty-five years ago 
and tells many stories about how he enjoyed living there. 
Vow X h»v» r*«d thut WanhJ-ngton im th* murder capital of 
the United States. 

In January thisjear at my school, Jefferson Junior High 
in Salt Lake City, a boy my age was being taken from a 
classroom to the office by the vice principal. As they 
passed a school exit, the boy ran outside, followed by 
the vice principal. Then the boy pulled a gun, turned ti 
and fired a shot at the vice principal. Luckily he 
missed and noone was hurt. The sheriff apprehended the 
boy later. 

I wondered if you own a gun and how you use it. Also, 
could you please tell me if you are working on solutions 
to any of these kinds of problems so that my friends and 
I can have a safer country to live in. 

Sincerely yours,.. 

Christine Sandvik Elrlngson 
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Aprj 1 26, 1989 

U.S. Representative Joseph frrennan 
Mouse of Representatives 
Washington , DC TOMS 



D*ar Representative Brennan: 



welfare of mi Y °" bec * use 1 * m concerned about the 

Zrlt In thl ! mV COUntr V * nd countries around the 

« i V V d f llV news P ft P er » I have been reading m ore and 
mor. about people being Killed, raped or shot in unnecessary 
^ violence. Whether ,t is half wav across America or 

xs .eooarL^nn* 1 " 0 ' th " °: g01ng violen « must stop because it 
xs jeopardizing everyone s future. 

Handguns are the most popular weapons used in these *cts 

Si.FJ'T'i 1 ? T JL ' 5t r ' centlv in that Fortland Police 

Chief M^hael 0. Chitwood went to the Legislature to try and 
get stricter laws passed for the distributing, possesion ! 

nPOoTe°!r * ndg ^' T JUSt 10 M " n "» b ^ *n -ounoX^ricT 
ppople are pushing for stricter laws. 

rates ! r 0 « e i?f I t T ty l Ur ' ,,t Cltie * W. homicide 

conf ?*r!!I rf in" BO$t ° n * l0n#> Z6 ' A ' Rec «"tly, Boston police 

lit it SO fc ma : y aun « th ** the guns had to be destroyed m * 
!Z> " r >i th *! th ' * t0r * 9e r00m floor »°" ld cavain. 
^ ! ! Uy "* 1U V ° U that th ' aun *r« too mild is 

that anyone being either a convicted felon, u legal #U er or 
' 9 t 2 ; ,,r «n walk into a gun shop and write down hL name 
! '' 7"' ?* V '° r th * 0Un * nd out. Only ln see gun 

shops „o people have to show thier license, (lore often than 
not, gun carriers do not even need a license for the gun. 

be the nl^no* ^ in# * h ° uld °* th * * tat<? » * nd th * ,Jn ^* d States 
n!irtinn« ?° * #t * n *"d lead all nations in 

?ttl* ?! th# !* lmport * nt 1*-* Passed. These laws will, 
hopefully, stop the increasing and unnecessary violence. 



Thank you . 

Emiiy^L. Bergson (Age 14) 
165 Pinecreet Rd. 
Portland. KE 0*102 
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JUCHAJtD IUTLER SCHOOL 



PtxdriiCt.ftutkr.Snr Jeney 07405 
TEL (20l> 4»2-207» 



Jgmtt C Smith 
Prviciptl 



John McCoppm 
Outdance 



Rep. Dean A. Gallo 
22 North Sussex Street 
Dover, Nev Jersey 
07081 

Dear Representative Gallo, 

I am an eighth grade student concerned about the issue of gun control. 
I am strongly against, the use of guns or even the thought of using one. I 
have looked up some information to support my beliefs. 

Most people believe tnat a gun is bought as the use of protection . 
Most people vho feel taat tay, don't even consider what happens to the gun 
after it's bought. It's usually just sits in a drawer waiting to be used, not 
just for pootection, but other reasons. 

First there are suicides. In 1986, 18,153, people shot themselves to death 
with the gun m the house it's much more tempting to use the gun than to use 
another way out. 

Next come accidental shooungs. Most people buy a gun and never learn to use 
it properly. Even worse are the children who play with guns and soon find out 
they ar not toys. 

Police connonly estimate that if a household gun v ven used at all, it 
is six times as likeley to be fired at a member of the family or a friend than at 
an intruder. Dr. Carl Bell, a Chicago psychiat rest, says, it is even more likely 
that the gun will be stolen . Guns are prime targets for burglars because they 
can easily and profitably be sold fo other criminals. 

Putting all the types of death together, researchers from the Atlanta- 
based centers for disease control, point out that during 1984 and 1985, the number 
of people who died by gun shots in the U.S. was 62,897. This v?i a greater number 
than the entire 8^ year Viet Nam conflict. 

After considering all the facts, could you please support gop control. Not 
just because of the facts, but because of all those helpless people who have died 
from gunshots. 



Sincerely, 



Sue McClean 



Sutlv Bo*rd of Edtttattom a •* £4**! Opporrv*tiy Emptoytr 
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3780 Celina Road 
St. Marys, Ohio 45885 
April 11, 1989 

U.S. Representative Mike Oxley 

1108 Longworth House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Representative Oxleyi 

I aa writing because I aa concerned with the low norals of teens, 
farticularly the increase of criae among juveniles. 

The crime rate among juveniles hao increased greatly i n the 1980' s. 
something should be done to stop this. 

Several weeks ago, our local high ochool received a boab threat 
from a ninth grede student. The pv-ptse was to have echool can- 
celled for a day. I feel a harsh penalty could prevent this froa 
happening again. 

2# of all arrests i n the United States are of ainors. One of 
the crimes coaaitted by juveniles is breaking cur. w "Kids think 
this is fun because you aren't supposed to do it," says a teen. 

Persons under eighteen are charged with ^ of all serious ennes. 
€>3* of all teens arrested for serious crimes are between 15-17. 
Of tnese Po£ are males. *^ 

Juvenile cri»e is more common in areas with few recreational 
activities. Perhaps offering weekend and after school activities 
would decrease the crime rate. Perhaps this could also help 
with other problems such as drugs and runaways. Also, core severe 
punishment could discourage other teens froa doing the same cruses. 

I will appreciate any help you can give to this problem. Please 
work with other representatives to stop this problem. I hooe av 
letter was of help to you. ^ J 

Sincerely, 




er|c 
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ANALYSIS OF R£SPECTSENSM SPEAK FOR YOURSELF LETTERS 



Substance abuse, sexual choices and the environment were the 
national issues most often cited as priorities by 5,300 students 
writing to their Members of Congress through the RespecTeen Speak 
For Yourself education program. Following is an analysis of the 
students' views on these issues, along with a complete list of 
the issues covered in the letters with percentages of students 
writing about each issue. 

Drugs & Substance Abuse 

"When my parents went to school, the biggest problem was chewing 
gum and running in the halls. Now the problem is drugs and 
alcohol. " 

This comment typifies the response of 25 percent of the letters 
received in the contest. Substance abuse represents the single 
largest subject of attention among all of the issues identified. 

Teens see funding for drug education as the most important role 
for Congress. They believe drug education needs to start at an 
early age to prepare children for decisions to come in their 
teenage years. 

Most of the students equated drug abuse with crime and violence. 
The majority of the letters called for harsh punishment for 
dealers, and even for users. 

"The onl/ way this war on drugs can be won is if new, stricter 
and less-forqiving laws are established and enforced," one 
student wrote. Some students suggested capital punishment for 
dealers, while others suggested that huge fines and lengthy jail 
terms are necessities. 

Sexual Choices 

Teen pregnancy, and the accompanying issues of sexual choice, sex 
education and abortion were cited as major issues facing young 
people by 17 percent of participating students. 

Again, most students favored more education in the schools. And, 
again, they felt that information should be available at a much 
earlier age. Many were aware that the U.S. has the highest teen 
pregnancy rate of all Western industrialized nations and that sex 
education information begins earlier in those other societies. 

One girl wrote of having interviewed 100 girls in her class 
(14-15"year olds) and finding "over half of them did not know 
what a contraceptive was, and several did not know what 
alternatives were available besides abortion." She said, "Most 
pregnant teenagers don't learn any of this until it's too late." 



(more) 
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™»t> stuaents focused on the need foe a teenage .-Bother to 
continue hec education after the child arrives! Solutions 

the ~hnJ ?e ?i al S ^° 0lS fot P"9 nant "ens, and child care in 
the schools themselves. Many quoted statistics about the bleak 
suture for baoies of young mothers who drop out of school. 

One student recommended that elderly volunteers staff special 

lnahf 0 CaCe f ?^ ll j tieS \ Wording to the writer, this plan would 
enable tne elderly to "take a role in tne Ufe of a child, and 
(have) somewhere to go and something worthwhile and productive to 
do. The cnildren are gaining the love and wisdom of those older 

getMooTe^ulatlon.S" 6 ^ * <*£&>l?Z 

Environmen t 

One student quoted the saying, -we have not innerited the earth 

from our fathers, we are borrowing it from our children." This 

concern was a common theme in many letters about a variety of 
tnreats to the environment. y oz 

Letters on the environment and natural resources represented 
ten percent of all tne letters received. Uniformly, the letter 
writers called for better control on purees of poliutionlnd 
better education on how it can be reduced. 

Students expressed a broad and well-informed view of 
environmental issues and implications. They discussed depletion 
Alaskan°oU \l^V *"* th * ^ eenhouse e«ect, deforestation; he 
*^f2 " * 9 :, ?reservatlon of endancpred species; increased 

?SS 10 2J°5 PUbUC , ?aCkS; cons ^vation of natural resources; 
and the need for rapid development of alternative energy sources. 

Many students wrote about air pollution and acid rain, wate- 
pollution, solid waste, toxic wastes and nuclear wastes still 

^verl^o^tion^ <* ^icultura-h-ca-in 

Issues Detail 

wlth r -hr^L? ddCeSSe ? ln the teena 9" s ' letters are listed below 

with the total percentage of letters that were written on 
sub3ects within that area. 

^ubstance Abuse 25 peccent 

^exual Choices i7 £ eccent 

environment and natural resources 10 percent 

pH im \- ' percent 

Abuse' 10 " 



5 percent 



(more) 
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Suicide 

Health care (including AIDS) 

"Foreign policy 

Jobs 

Individual economic security 

Infrastructure 

Other 



4 percent 

3 percent 

2 percent 

2 percent 

1 percent 

1 percent 

16 percent 



Other issue areas which received a substantial number o^ letters 
include : 



Homeless 

Satanism 

Smoking ban 

Drunk driving 

College funding 

Teen recreation opportunities 

Social Security and Medicare 

Legal dr iving age 

Sexism 

Animal cruelty 



Eatmg disorders 
Rock music 
Runaways 

Divorce and f ami ly 
Too much TV 
Kid's rights 
Helmet laws 
Skateboard laws 
Elder ly 
welfare 



The Lighter Side 

While many of the letters were well-informed and serious, a few 
covered topics a bit less weighty. 

The routine of school lunch menus was mor>» than one student could 
bear. "If it is not possible to improve the horrid food, please, 
I urge you to at least give us variety. Because sir, who eats 
pizza with green beans? Well ve do and every week!" 

One student recommended posting signs on windov.^ and doors that 
say "Thank you for not talking dirty" in a campaign to stamp out 
dirty talk. She even suggests restaurants establish dirty 
talking sections for their patrons "too weak" to break the habit. 

Many letter writers recognized the difficulty of solving national 
problems, while one had concerns about many issues, she took 
this opportunity to speak to her representative on another 
matter. "I figured you get a lot of letters every day saying that 
they want this law or that law passed. And I thought that was 
unfair to you. Trying to help us might cause you a problem and 
no one realizes that. I care a lot about what is happening 
around me but I also care about people 'b feelings and I didn't 
want to forget yours. Thanks for helping us." 

Her postscript continues "Dad said that normally I would get a 
return letter, but you don't have to send me one because it will 
take time out of your answering your other letters. P.o.S. Dad 
did say hello." 

ttft 
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June 28, 1989 



Katherine K . Chriatoffel, M.D., M.f .H. 
Division of General and Emergency Pediatrics 
Children's Memorial Hospital 
2300 Children's Plaza 
Chicago, IL 60614 

Dear Dr. Christoffeli 

I want tc express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "Children and Guns,- held here in Washington on June 
15. Your testimony was, indeed, important to our work. 

The Committee is now in tho process of preparing the transcript 
for printing, it would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remaps to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript to us within by July 10 with anv 
necessary corrections. 

In addition, Representative Petor Smith ha« requested that each 
witness forward any legislative recommendations they may have. 
So that your recommendations may be included in the printed 
record, ploase return them with the transcript. 

Let me again express my thanks, an d that of the other members of 
the Committee . Your participation contributed greatly toward 
making the hearing a success. 

Sincerely, 



GEORGE MILLER 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

GM/j 

Enclosures 
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June 28, 1989 



Thomas Sea lea, M.D., Director 
Trauma and Critical Surgical Care 
Kings County Hospital 
Box 40, 450 Clarkson Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11203 

Dear Dr. Scaleax 

I want to express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "Children and Guns," held here in Washington on June 
15. Your testimony was, indeed, important to our work. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript to us within by July 10 with any 
necessary corrections. 

In addition, Representative Peter Smith has requested that each 
witness forward any legislative recommendations they may have. 
So that your recommendations may be included in the printed 
record, please return them with the transcript. 

Let me again express my thanks, and that of the other members of 
the Committee. Your participation contributed greatly toward 
making the hearing a success. 

Sincerely, 



GEORGE MILLER 
Chairman 

Select Committee or Children, 
Youth, and Families 

GM/J 

Enclosures 
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